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* Chesterton, we must first find peace in 
ne- Wall eSsson all our own hearts. Sometimes what may 
seem a cheerless hovel to us is radiant 


with all the qualities of home to some 








bs ' te? , body else. WI e thes , 
Christmas Belongs to Everyone _ p!!trmacist’s mate? Do you think killing body else, What are these qualities that 
i lion would have been an equal test of vou call home? Is “home” comfort? 
Aim manhood luxury? love? understanding? The Ger 
To underline the universal message man poet 
of Christmas—that each of us must live 


his lite with good will to fellow men 


Christian Morgenstern once 
c. The courage to live.... “Ye Were aid that “home is where I am undet 


Afraid to Live”. . . . (p. 13) stood.” What did he mean by that? 


with courage, and with joy Discuss the difference between the Thomas Paine said he world is my 


useful kind of fear that helps us to country.” How would you explain 


fActivation iwoid disaster, and the harmful kind of Paine's statement? Does it have any ap 


In her poem “City Christmas,” Phyllis — fear that makes us suspicious, insecure plication to mankind's search for peace 
McGinley comments humorously on — and hostile toward each other. Give ex today? 
some of the superficialities of our holi- | amples. Which kind of fear is Hal Boy 
day festivities—the gift lists, the crowd speaking of in this essay? Do you agree 3, Good Will to Men 
ed stores, the doormen who (perhaps with this author that the modern work F p 
a. Home is where lave begins. 


anticipating Christmas tips) “hourly — is suffering from many fears, and that “Christmas in Maine” (p. 3) 


grow politer and politer.” Do you feel only when we begin to live courageous 
that commercialism of this type some lv can we expect the rewards of peace? In what wavs was Mr. Coffin’s father 
times contradicts the meaning that What do vou think you as an individual the kind of man who could teach his 
Christmas should have? can do in ord live with the “cour children how to “love thy neighbor”? 
the author | too many of — In what way did Mr. Coffin’s mother 


us now lack at wav does fear express her love for her family? Do you 


ag 
Topics for Discussion 


think it is true that those who do not 


If Christmas is a time when we open — prevent the people of a democracy trom \ 
our hearts to values too often neglected living up to the ideals of their country? show love and kindness and under 


sta ¢ in their homes will he unlike! 
during the rest of the year, what are tanding in their homes will be unlikely 
ps , : ¢ n Earth « > Us 
some of these values? Let’s discuss three 2. Peace c - to their homes? Why 
Christmas themes which might ly a. Peace among nations. .. . “Ye does Coffin prefer homemade gifts to 


brought to mind by the contents of this Were Afraid to Live... .”’ (p. 13) ‘boughten” things? Describe the re 


do So outside 


} \ ( » 
Issue: Does this author believe that we must quirements that ou yourself would 


} nertect oift 
destrov our enemies before we can have make of the perfect gilt 


peace? Discuss. Do vou think the aut! 
a. The courage to defy convention.... vould avree with the theme of 


“Pride of Seven’ (p. 6) ex-ECA chief) Hoffman's book 


1. Be of Good Courage 
b. The time of living is the time for 
giving. .. . “A Christmas Carol” (p. 11) 


. Dial | ; 
What kind of courage is required to Can Win the Peace, that winning peac Do you believe that one could con 


, } torv t t hanr > 
slay a lion? When he refused to slay the calls for as much, or even more, effort ¢clude from res story that happiness and 


. ) t | 1 ] . > » 
lion El Asfar, did En-gerr show mor trom us as does winning a war? What is UC in best be realized when we 


; 
f give of ourselves to others? Delivering 


courage than if he had killed the beast one of the first requirements, according nivel 
Why do vou think En-gerr put off for to Bovle, for the gradual attainment ot his warning to Scrooge, Marley’s ghost 


, | | is ired o \ ] 
so long the tribe’s test of manhood? eace ! How does his fable ys It is required of every man that 


Explain your answer. show that fear makes men jump to con. “ie spint within him should walk 
clusions (sometimes wrong ones) with ibroad among his fellowmen . . . and if 
b. The courage to rise toanemergency ok fe iont evidence? What are vour that spirit goes not forth in life, it is 
- “The Pharmacist’s mate” (p. 18) own major fears when you think about condemned to do so after death—oh, 

Who do vou think showed the greater the modern world? Discuss whether ‘voe is me—and witness what it cannot 
courage in this storv—the pharmacist’s these fears have anv foundation share, but might have shared on earth 
mate who performed the operation, o1 mid turned to happiness!” Why do you 


: i hd ! } 9 
the pau “nit who Was opel ite d upon b. Peace of mind. aia The House of think M ley uses the vord share in 
Did the skipper show courage? IH so Christmas” (p. 12) stead of “give”? Do you think that giv 
in what wavy? Do you think that this In order to make this cold world of | ing, in the best sense, is sharing? Ex 


operation was a test of manhood for the — ours a, warm and loving “home,” says — plain your answer. (Turn page) 
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c. Giving of oneself... . ‘The Pharma- 
cist’s Mate” (p. 18) 

In this play, Lt. Floyd Hudson learns 
something about giving of himself to 
other people. Referring to what happens 
in the play, describe what he learns to 
give. 

d. The gift of love... . ‘What Amelia 
Wanted” (p. 29) 

Amelia that 
Christmas gift in her mother’s love as 
well as in the news her mother brought 
her. In what way was this love symbol 
ized by the blue dress? 


discovered she had a 


e. Giving where the need is great 
... “Christmas Rides a Pony” (p. 1) 

What did Jeff and his ranch hands 
discover about the secret of Christmas? 
Why was the happiness they brought 
the children more important than the 
exchanging of gifts among themselves? 


Suggested Activities 
1. “Christmas in Maine” (p. 3) 

a. Read a number of Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin’s poems. On the basis of 
what vou read, list what Coffin believes 
to be the essential values of Maine life. 
Discuss whether 
values. 

b. Make an oral report to the class 
on some of the regional differences in 
Christmas celebrations. Or describe the 


these are universal 


vou celebrate Christmas in 
home, pointing up any 
things vou do because of family tradi 
tion or national background. 

c. Read “Gifts.” 
Compare his thoughts on the subject 
with Coffin’s. 


way vou 


own special 


Emerson S eSSAaV, 


2. “A Christmas Carol” (p. 11) 


a. Read either the original or a dram 
atized version of “A Christmas Carol.” 

b. Read aloud to the class the de 
scription of Christmas at Dingley Dell 
from Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. 


3. The House of Christmas” 

Explain in a sentence or two what is 
suggested by the following phrases in 
this poem: stanza 1, “a stronger thing”; 
stanza 4, 


“an incredible star”; stanza 5, 


“an older place than Eden.” 


4. "Ye Were Afraid to Live. . . 

“You fear the 
Scrooge’s childhood sweetheart says as 
she breaks their engagement. “All youn 
other hopes have merged into the hope 
of being beyond the chance of [pov 
erty].” In a short paper or oral report, 
explain how fear of poverty could be 
responsible for greediness, hostility, and 


“* (p. 13) 


world too much,” 


loneliness such as Scrooge’s. Is Scrooge 
an example of the “fear to live” that 
Hal Boyle warns us against in his fable? 


5. “The Pharmacist’s Mate” (p. 18) 
Write a short paper, explaining why 
or why not you feel that this play dem 


onstrates that war crises bring out qual- 
ities of manhood. Discuss whether 
everyday life provides similar chal 
lenges to manhood. 


6. ‘What Amelia Wanted” (p. 29) 

Do vou think that this story would 
lend itself to dramatization? Outline the 
arrangement of scenes you would have 
in a play based on this story. 


VOCABULARY EXERCISE 


The following | story twenty 
words taken from this issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. Each word is numbered. | 
will read the story aloud to you without 
stopping. Then I will read each sen- 
tence to you separately, emphasizing 
the vocabulary word and giving vou 
three possible choices of its meaning. 
Write down the word number and the 
letter of what you believe to be the cor 
rect definition. Each word counts five 
points—pertect score, 100. 


uses 


Until that Christmas Eve when he 
found Nicky, the little pup had had a 
melancholy (1) history. His life had 
been spent in the proximity (2) of 
noisome (3) alleyways. For food, he had 
been dependent upon his own scaveng 
ing and the rare gratuitous (4) offerings 
of housewives. The fealty (5) of dog to 
man a subject on which he had 
never been edified (6). 

He was not an attractive animal. His 
amber almost 
feline (7). The set of his jaw was petu- 
lant (8). The long tail attached to his 
squat body seemed ridiculously 
conformist (9). 

Most people who had noticed him as 
he sat that evening in the spectral (10) 
New York's titanic 
(11) buildings, would probably have 
sidestepped the _ little 
thought no more of him. 

But Nicky, on his way home that 
night, stopped to stare curiously at the 
bedraggled creature he had stumbled 

And the dog looked up at the 
without enmityv—with a curious 
equanimity (12) even—as if some con 
genital (13) instinct made him hope for 
something from this passerby. Perhaps, 
in the back of his dog-brain, he heard 
the reverberating (14) echoes of the 
masters’ voices which had called to his 
ancestors, 

As he inspected the uncouth (15) 
mendicant (164), the boy's face was 
gradually suffused (17) by an affable 
(18) grin. He stretched out his hand, 
and although a slightly dubious (19) 
expression was discernible (20) in the 
amber eyes, the pup allowed himself to 
be patted. Then, when the boy Nicky 
picked him up, he did not resist. Limp 
and willing, he let himself be carried, 
off—for he knew, in the way dogs know 
such things—that he was going home. 


Was 


eyes were suspicious, 


non- 


shadow of one of 


animal and 


upon 
boy 


(The correct definitions are italicized 

the list below.) 

melancholy — (a) sorrowful; (b) 
checkered; (c) wandering. 

2. proximity — (a) knowledge; (b) 
darkness; (c) close neighborhood. 
noisome—(a) 
(c) cluttered. 


noisy; (b) offensive; 


gratuitous — (a) much appreciated; 
(b) grudging; (c) freely given 

. fealty — (a) love; (b) dependence 
(c) loyalty. 


}. edifiled—(a) accustomed; 
structed; (c) enthused. 


(b) cat-like; (c) 


(b) in 


. feline — (a) sly; 
transparent. 
petulant—(a) peevish; (b) belliger 
ent; (c) ugly. 
nonconformist (a) exaggerated; 
(b) silly; (ce) unlike the average. 

10. spectral—(a) lengthening; (b) blu 
ish; (c) ghostly. 

. titanic (a) depressing; (b) 
stoney; (c) gigantic. 

2. equanimity — (a) curiosity; (b) 
calmness; (c) affection. 

. congenital—(a) torgotten; (b) dat 
ing from birth; (c) undeniable. 
reverberating 
familiar; 


(a) faraway; (b) 
(c) resounding 


5. uncouth (a) awkward; (b) un- 


washed; (c) ridiculous. 
mendicant—(a) beggar; (b) 


grel; (c) creature. 


7. suffused—(a) illuminated; (b) over- 
spread; (c) touched. 

8. affable—(a) sudden; (b) friendly; 
(c) bright. 

9. dubious—(a) doubtful; (b) alarmed; 
(c) resigned, 
discernible—(a) trembling; (b) 
present; (c) observable. 


Answers to 
“What Do You Remember?” 
“Pride of Seven”: 1-c; 2—a-T, b-T 
=; 3-b. 
“Ye Were Afraid to Live ": Lc; 
2-b 


“What Amelia Wanted”: 1-b;2-a,b,c. 
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in a barn-red studio 
beh.nd his home in Ar 
lington, Vermont, Nor 
man Rockwell paints 
the colorful and home 
spun illustrations which 
have made him one of 
the best known and 
most popular American 
illustrators. The ruddy 
cheeked, cheerful fig 
ures in Rockwell's paint 
ings are modelled from his Vermont neighbors 
and friends. His illustrations are famous for the 
careful accuracy of their detail 
Rockwell contr.butes a cheery note to the 
Christmas season each year by pa.nting original 
Christmas cord designs for the Hallmark Card 
Company Holiday Dance, printed on our 
cover, is one of the merriest of the cards that 
will brighten the fireplace mantels in many 
homes this Christmas 
Norman Rockwell was born in New York City 
He began to study art at fifteen and earned 
his first illustration commission for a children’s 
book at seventeen. Rockwell hos three teen 
age sons. The oldest, n neteen-year-old Jerry, is 
studying art, hoping to follow in his father’s 
footsteps 
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Christmas Rides a Pony © 


EFF looked back over his pony’s black 

hips, shining in the cold winter sun- 
light, to the long, taut rope that held 
the young spruce dragging along in the 
dust. He had cut it from the blanket 
of green forest lying in tattered shreds 
over the rocky Tortillita mountains be- 
hind the Angle-R ranch. This Christ- 
mas, he thought, he might better have 
let the tree stand. 

“Why don’t you spend Christmas 
with us?” Mrs. Clark, the wife of a 
neighboring rancher, had invited. But 
Jeff had declined. Plenty of people had 
to spend Christmas alone and he was 
determined not to be one of those tak- 
ing advantage of someone else’s fire- 
side. He could adjust himself to this 
day just as he had to the countless 
other days since Kathy died. Christmas, 
anniversaries, holidays—they were all 
the same. He had long ago decided the 
degree of a man’s loneliness is meas- 
ured by the occupations of his mind. 
On these days when he thought of 
Kathy most, Jeff strove to invent ways 
to hasten the time away. 

The big black horse straightened 
abruptly as the tree caught on a boul- 
der. Jeff stretched in the saddle, backed 
the horse a few paces and flicked the 
slack in the rope, but the branches would 
not free themselves. Wearily he dis- 
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It looked like a bleak Christmas for the lonely ranchers . . . 


then one remembered there was a family they could share 


mounted, strode back to the sapling 
and lifted it clear. A few of the green 
boughs had been broken. They smelled 
sweet and strong of the yellow pitch. 
Soon the fragrance would fill the big, 
empty, stone-walled room where the 
tree would be standing, in the corner 
between the fireplace and the tall china 
closet. That was where Kathy had al- 
ways wanted it. The Christmas season 
had become a part of him as it had been 
a part of her, so that now he could not 
ignore it. And tomorrow would be 
Christmas. 

Jeff had thought a long time before 
going after the tree. This was his first 
Christmas without Kathy. Had the tree 
been for himself alone, he would not 
have made the long ride over the brown 
rocky hills to the timber. But there were 
a few of the older cowboys, bachelors 
without relatives in any of the nearby 
Arizona towns, whom he had invited to 
come up to the big house for Christmas 
dinner. One of them, Old Smoky Wil- 


This story was written for the Christmas 


son, had been foreman for Jeff's father, 
even before Jeff was born. Old Smoky, 
nearing seventy, had been at the family 
Christmas table for years, a tradition 
Jeff had been careful to maintain after 
he inherited the ranch some eight win- 
ters ago. 

In addition to the old foreman of the 
Angle-R, there was Pete Toffey, round 
as a barrel with iron-gray hair and a 
ruddy, fat face. Pete had joined the out- 
fit for the fall roundup and stayed on to 
replace a younger man who had mar- 
ried and left. Then there was Cal Cal- 
houn. Cal had drifted in from Texas 
and taken over the bronc-skinning for 
Jeff. He was still in his teens, tall and 
lean, with a quiet way about him and 
long, slim fingers that he wrapped to- 
gether when he was thinking. 

The other men who helped Jeff run 
the huge Angle-R ranch had left for the 
holidays. Jeff himself had put in many 
long days helping ride herd on the 
white-faced Herefords so that the men 
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who had places to go for Christmas 
might be spared from ranch activities. 
And it was good to put in these long 
days, to be tired so that sleep came 
readily on the crisp December evenings 
when the first light snow whirled down 
against the window panes. The snow 
staved through the night, melting in the 
next morning's sun. 

“Well, I see you got the tree,” 
chortled Pete Toffey. He swung the sag- 
ging wire gate open enough to let Jeff's 
horse pass through. 

Jeff looked down at Pete’s vast, sub- 
stantial grin. “Yeah.” 

Up by the pump Old Smoky Wilson 
stood against the wind like an aging 
mesquite, hands jammed deep in his 
jacket, puffing at his pipe, watching. 
Pete untied the tree and lugged it off. 
By the time Jeff returned from hanging 
up his leather and turning his horse out 
to pasture, the tree had been sawed at 
the base and nailed securely to a box. 

“There she is,” said Peter, standing 
back proudly, surveying his work. 
“Where'll we put her?” 

“Front room,” Jeff answered. He and 
Smoky followed Pete into the house. 


Jeff stood the tree in the proper corner. 
“Looks 
mented. 
“Well, it’s got to be trimmed,” Pete 
answered. 
“I wonder if that’s all it needs,” Jeff 


kinda bare,” Smoky com- 


mused aloud. There was an uneasy 
silence. “I mean Christmas doesn’t seem 
to mean much. At least not to me.” 
“No,” Pete agreed, “Me neither.” 
Smoky drew absently at his pipe. 
“Whar’s Calhoun?” 
“IT sent him over to work for Mrs. 
Brown today,” Jeff said. “She'll have her 


hands full getting Christmas ready for 


all those kids.” 

Pete nodded. “She must have twenty 
kids to look after and she’s not so young 
any more herself.” 

“Waal, she wanted t’do it,” Smoky 
said. “So let "er go ahead, I say.” 

“She’s a good woman,” Jeff stated. 
“Those kids won’t want to leave her 
place to go back to town even when the 
new orphan home is finished.” 

“No”—Smoky puffed at his pipe—“It’s 
not likely they will.” 

“Speaking of going to town,” Pete 
declared, “I've got a few things to tend 
to before the stores close. You two go- 
ing in?” 

“Yeah,” sighed Jeff. He walked out 
listlessly to get the pic k-up truck. 


In Holtville, the afternoon sun was 
casting long shadows as the three am- 
bled down the street. They agreed to 
meet back at the truck by five-thirty. In 
his pocket Jeff carried a few crumpled 
bills which Calhoun had given him to 
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horses on farms in the Midwest, where 
he lived until he was 14, when his fam- 
ily moved to Tucson, Ariz. When he was 
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zona Daily News,a morning paper. The 
next year, 1938, he won two Scholastic 
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buy presents for Smoky and Pete. A 
smile flickered on his lips. No doubt 
Calhoun had made a similar arrange- 
ment with one of the other men to buy 
a gift for Jeff. 

Crowds of people moved into, out of, 
and along the fronts of the stores. They 
were laughing and talking and calling 
Christmas greetings to each other. Jeff 
wanted to be part of it, but somehow he 
felt like a chip on a sea. And above 
all the noise of the jostling crowd was 
the sound of happy children’s voices. 
Children were everywhere, scrambling 
underfoot, crawling along on bicycles, 
climbing in and out of cars. They 
hooted at each other and their eyes 
sparkled. 

Jeff quickly finished his purchasing: 
a jacket for Smoky, a 52-inch silver- 
mounted belt for Pete, and for Cal, a 
fancy western shirt. He watched them 
being gift-wrapped but even this fes- 
tivity failed to stir in him the feeling of 
Christmas. Inside, he was numb. Ab- 
sently he moved into a section of the 
store where wagons and tricycles and 
red fire engines gleamed. There were 
dolls and trains and little what-nots 
with children eagerly pawing them and 
squealing. He found himself standing 
there imagining a tree rising from the 
center of all those contrivances, with 
children romping around it. 

“That's what Christmas is fer. Kids!” 
drawled a voice behind him. 

Jeff turned to find Old Smoky also 
watching the children. Jeff stood look- 
ing at the smiling faces and hearing the 
laughter. Finally he observed, “I be- 
lieve you're right, Smoky. I remember 
when I was a youngster how eager I 
was to see what was under the tree.” 

“And I remember when you wuz a 
young “un how your dad used to wait 
to see you under th’ tree.” 

“I know,” said Jeff, slowly. “I wish 
I had some kids. I'd go in there right 
now and buy out that whole store.” 

“Waal, that’s a-plenty kids over to 
Widow Brown's place. A-plenty that 
haven't no dads.” 

“And here we are, three bachelors, 
with no families. It takes a family to 


make Christmas, Smoky. Not a family 
you sit in with, but one you can be 
a part of. I mean like those kids have 
no families. Maybe they could be our 
kids for tonight.” 

Jeff strode over to the nearest sales- 
man, a balding little man with a re- 
ceding chin. “Do you have any more 
of these wind-up trains?” Jeff asked. 

“Yes. Did you want two?” 

“No—a dozen.” 

The man gaped. “You must have a 
large family.” 

“About twenty.” 

“My soul!” the man exclaimed. 

Jeff shot a sly wink at Smoky. He 
was tingling with an excitement he 
hadn't known for a long while. 

“And a dozen dolls, and—say—” Jeff 
turned to Smoky. “Maybe we'd better 
phone Calhoun at the Widow Brown's 
and get the kids’ names and ages.” 

When Jeff returned from talking to 
Cal, it took two salesmen to pack up 
the wagons and fire trucks he bought 


Later that evening three figures on 
ponies rode between the naked cotton- 
woods into the big vard, drawn up like 
an apron around Mrs. Brown’s house. 
The faint sound of children’s voices 
singing Silent Night. Holy Night, \ed 
by the thin, high voice of an aging 
woman, floated on the crisp air. 

Two of the ponies dragged a tall 
young spruce behind them. The third 
ponv carried an enormous pouch, a 
saddle blanket full of toys. And riding 
it was Santa Claus, dressed in cowboy 
boots, a red hat with white trimming, 
and a red suit that had a 52-inch waist- 
line. 

There ‘came a sudden whoop from 
within the house. The front door burst 
open and children tumbled out, their 
faces shining, their eves wide. 

“It’s Santa Claus!” they shrieked. 

“He’s come on horseback!” 

“Look! Here’s his pony!” 

Thev raced for the fat man. Jeff un- 
obtrusively moved around the edge of 
the group, carrying the spruce he had 
cut earlier that day. Smoky followed 
with a long box of trimmings. 

Mrs. Brown, white-haired 
and smiling, met them in the honse and 
took Jeff's arm. “Bless vou, Jeff.” she 
said. “It’s wonderful what vou've done 
for these children.” 

“No,” he said quietly. “It’s wonderful 
what these chiidren have done for us.” 

Then Jeff looked around the room to 
see where he 2ouid place the tree. He 
smiled a secret smile—one that only 
Old Smoky understood—as he set it be- 
tween the stone fireplace and Mrs. 
Browns tall china closet. Then he 
crowned the tallest branch with the 
Star of Bethlehem. 


stooped 
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“Across the Valley,” etching by George A. Bradshaw, courtesy Associated American Artists 


Christmas in Maine 


F YOU want to have a Christmas like 

the one we had on Paradise Farm 
when I was a boy, you will have to 
hunt up a salt-water farm on the Maine 
coast, with bays on both sides of it, and 
a road that goes around all sorts of 
bays, up over Misery Hill and down, 
and through the fir trees so close to- 
gether that they brush you and your 
horse on both cheeks. That is the only 
kind of place a Christmas like that 
grows 

You must have a clear 
night, with blue Maine stars snapping 
like sapphires with the cold, and the 
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big moon flooding full over Misery, and 
lighting up the snowy spruce boughs 
like crushed diamonds. You ought to be 
wrapped in a buffalo robe to your nose, 
and be sitting in a family pung, and 
have your breath trailing along with you 
as you slide over the dry, whistling 
snow. You will have to sing the songs 
we sang, God Rest You Merry, Gentle- 
men and Joy to the World, and you will 
be able to see your songs around you 
in the air like blue smoke. That’s the 
only way to come to a Paradise Christ 
mas. 

And you really should cross over at 
least one broad bay on the ice, and feel 
the tide rifts bounce you as the runners 
slide over them. And if the whole bay 
booms out, every now and then, and 
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the sound echoes around the wooded 
islands for miles, you will be having the 
sort of ride we loved to take from town, 
the night before Christmas. 

I won't insist on your having a father 
like ours to drive you home to your 
Christmas. One with a wide moustache 
full of icicles, and eyes like the stars 
of the morning. That would be impos- 
sible, anyway, for there has been only 
one of him in the world. But it is too 
bad, just the same. For you won't have 
the stories we had by the fireplace. You 
won't hear about Kitty Wells who died 
beautifully in song just as the sun came 
over the tops of the eastern mountains 
and just after her lover had named the 
wedding day, and you will not hear how 
Kitty’s departure put an end to his mas- 
tering the banjo: 


“But death came in my cabin door 
And took from me my joy, my pride, 
And when they said she was no more, 
I laid my banjo down and cried.” 


But you will be able to have the 
rooms of the farmhouse banked with 
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emerald jewels clustered on bayberry 
boughs, tree evergreens, and the ever- 
green that runs all over the Maine 
woods and every so often puts up a 
bunch of palm leaves. And there will be 
rose-hips stuck in pine boughs. And 
caraway seeds in every crust and cookie 
in the place. 

An aunt should be on hand, an aunt 
who believes in yarrow tea and the 
Bible as the two things needed to keep 
children well. She will read the Nativity 
story aloud to the family, hurrying over 
the really exciting parts that happened 
at the stable, and bearing down hard 
on what the angels had to say and the 
more edifying points that might be sup- 
posed to improve boys who like to lie 
too long abed in the mornings. She will 
put a moral even into Christmas greens, 
and she will serve well as a counter- 
irritant to the overeating of mince pies. 
She will insist on all boys washing be- 
hind their ears, and that will keep her 
days full to the brim. 

The Christmas tree will be there, and 
it will have a top so high that it will 
have to be bent over and run along the 
ceiling of the sitting room. It will be the 
best fir tree of the Paradise forests, 
picked from ten thousand almost per- 
fect ones, and every bough on it will 
be like old-fashioned fans wide open. 
You will have brought it home that very 
morning, on the sled, from Dragonfly 
Spring. 

Frozen Pond 

Dragonfly Spring was frozen solid to 
the bottom, and you could look down 
into it and see the rainbows where you 
dented it with your copper-toed boots, 
see whole ferns caught motionless in 
the crystal deeps, and a frog, too, down 
there, with hands just like a baby’s on 
him. Your small sister—the one with hair 
like new honey laid open—in the middle 
of a honeycomb—had cried out, “Let’s 
dig him up and take him home and 
warm his feet!” (She is the same sister 
who ate up all your more vivid pastel 
crayons when you were away at school, 
and then ate up all the things you had 
been pretty sure were toadstools in 
Bluejay Woods, when you were sup- 
posed to be keeping an eye on her, but 
were buried so deep in Mosses from an 
Old Manse that you couldn’t have been 
dug up with horses and oxen. ) 

Your dog, Snoozer, who is a curious 
and intricate combination of many 
merry pugs and many mournful hound 
dogs, was snufling all the time, hot on 
the featherstitching the mice had made 
from bush to bush while you were fell- 
ing the Christmas tree. A red squirrel 
was taking a white-pine cone apart on 
a hemlock bough, and telling Snoozer 
what he thought of him and all other 
dogs, the hour or so you were there. 


i A No te See 


There will be a lot of aunts in the 
house besides the Biblical one. Aunts of 
every complexion and cut. Christmas is 
the one time that even the most dubious 
of aunts take on value. One of them can 
make up wreaths, another can make 
rock candy that puts a tremble on the 
heart, and still another can steer your 
twelve-seater bobsled—and turn it over, 
bottom up, with you all in just the right 
place for a fine spill. 

There will be uncles, too, to hold one 
end of the molasses taffy you will pull 
sooner or later, yanking it out till it 


- flashes and turns into cornsilk that al- 


most floats in the air, tossing your end 
of it back and probably lassoing your 
uncle around his neck as you do it, and 
pulling out a new rope of solid honey. 

The uncles will make themselves use- 
ful in other ways, too. They will rig up 
schooners no bigger than your thumb, 
with shrouds like cobwebs; they will 
mend the bobsled, tie up cut fingers, 
and sew on buttons after you shin up to 
the cupola in the barn; and—if you get 
on the good side of them—they will saw 
you up so much birchwood that you 
won't have to lay hand to a bucksaw till 
after New Year's. 


Cousins by the Cartload 


There will be cousins by the cartload. 
He-ones and she-ones. The size you can 
sit on, and the size that can sit on you. 
Enough for two armies, on Little Round 
Top and Big, up in the haymow. You 
will play Gettysburg there till your 
heads are full of hay chaff that will keep 
six aunts busy cleaning it out. And then 
you will come in to the house and down 
a whole crock of molasses cookies—the 
kind that go up in peaks in the middle— 


which somebody left the cover off. 

Every holiday that came along, in my 
father’s house, was the gathering of an 
Anglo-Saxon clan. My father was built 
for lots of people ‘round him. But 
Christmas was a whole assembly of the 
West Saxons! My father wanted people 
in squads, There were men with wide 
moustaches and men with smooth places 
on top of their heads, women wide and 
narrow. Cousins of the second and 
third water, even, were there. Hired 
men, too. They were special guests and 
had to be handled with kid gloves, as 
New England hired men must. They 
had to have the best of everything, and 
you could not find fault with them, as 
you could with uncles, if they smacked 
you for upsetting their coffee into their 
laps. Babies were underfoot in full cry. 
The older children hunted in packs. The 
table had to be pieced out with flour 
barrels and bread boards and ironing 
boards. It was a house’s length from 
the head of the table, where your father 
sat and manufactured the roast up into 
slivers, to your mother dishing out the 
pork gravy. Whole geese disappeared 
on the way down. The Christmas cake, 
which had been left sweetly to itself for 
a month to age into a miracle, was a 
narrow isthmus when it got to Mother. 
But Mother always said that Christmas, 
to her, was watching other people eat. 
She was the kind of mather who 
claimed that the neck and the back of 
the chicken were the tastiest parts. 

The prize goose, whom you had 
brought up by hand and called Oliver 
Cromwell, Old Ironsides, or some such 
distinguished title, was duly carved. 
And Father found his wishbone snow- 
white and you all applauded, for that 
meant lots of snow and two more 
months of coasting on your sleds. There 
were mince pies by the legion. And if 
Uncle Tom were there, a whole raccoon 
baked just for him and girt around with 
browned sweet potatoes. Mother’s wild 
strawberry jam was there on deck, wink- 
ing at you like rubies from the holes in 
tarts that melted away like bubbles in 
the mouth. That dinner was three hours 
in Beulah Land! 

Of course, there will be an apple 
pudding at such a season. Steamed in 
a lard bucket, and cut open with a 
string. A sauce of oranges and lemons to 
make an ocean around each steaming 
voleano of suet and russet apples as it 
falls crumbling from the loop of twine. 


Christmas’ Secret 


The whole nation of you in the house 
will go from one thing to another. The 
secret of the best Christmases is every- 
body doing the same things all at the 
same time. You will all fall to and 
string cranberries and popcorn for the 
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tree, and the bright lines each of you 
has a hold on will radiate from the tree 
like ribbons on a maypole. Everybody 
will have needles and thread in the 
mouth, you will all get in each other's 
way, but that is the art of doing Christ- 
mas right. You will all bundle up to- 
gether for a ride in the afternoon. You 
had better take the horse-sled, as the 
pung will not begin to hold you. And 
even then a dozen or so of assorted 
uncles and aunts and cousins will have 
to come trooping after through the deep 
snow, and wait for their turn on the 
straw in the sled. Smaller cousins will 
fall off over the sides in great knots and 
never be missed, and the hullabaloo 
will roar on and send the rabbits flying 
away through the woods, showing their 
bobbing scuts. 

Everybody will hang presents on the 
tree at once, when the sun has dipped 
down into the spruces in the west and 
you are back home in the sitting room. 
There will be no nonsense of tiptoeing 
up and edging a package on when no- 
body is looking. Everybody knows who 
is giving him what. There is no mystery 
about it. Aunt Ella has made rag dinahs 
for all hands and the cook—for all under 
fourteen years of age—and she does not 
care who knows it. The dinahs are all 
alike, except that those for the children 
whose lower garments are forked have 
forked red-flannel pants instead of red- 
flannel petticoats. They all have pearl 
button eyes and stocking toes for faces. 
There will be so many hands at work 
on the tree at once that the whole thing 
will probably go over two or three 
times, and it will be well to make it fast 
with a hawser or so. 

And then you will turn right around 
and take the presents off again, the 
minute you have got them all on and 
have lighted the candles up. There will 
be no waiting, with small children sit- 
ting around with aching hearts. The 
real candles will be a problem, in all 
that mass of spills. Boughs will take fire 
here and there. But there will be plenty 
of uncles around to crush out the small 
bonfires in their big brown hands. All 
the same, it would be well to have an 
Uncle Thomas who can take up a live 
coal in his thumb and finger, and light 
his pipe from it, cool as a cucumber, 
Better turn the extinguishing of the tree 
over to him. 

There will be boughten presents, to 
be sure—a turtle of cardboard in a 
glassed, dainty box, hung on springs 
and swimming for dear life with all four 
feet, and popguns with their barrels 
ringed and streaked with red and yel- 
low lines. Why popguns should be 
painted like broomsticks is one of the 
mysteries, along with the blue paint you 
always find on Maine cartwheels. Some- 
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body will probable get one of those 
Swiss music boxes that will eke out a 
ghostly Last Rose of Summer, if tender- 
ly cranked. There should be those little 
bottles of transparent candies, with real 
syrup in them, which I used to live for 
through the years. And there must be a 
German doll for every*last girl, with 
mountains of yellow hair and cheeks 
looking as if life were a continuous 
blowing of bubbles. Boughten things 
are all right. 


Homemade Presents, Too 


But if it is going to be our kind of 
Christmas, most of the presents will be 
homemade. Socks knit by the aunt who 
swears only by useful gifts. You have 
seen those socks growing up from their 
white toes for the last two weeks. 
Wristers, always red. A box of Aunt 
Louise’s candied orange peel that she 
will never let on to anybody how she 
makes. Your father will have made a 
sled for every mother’s son and daugh- 
ter of you, with a bluebird, or robin 
redbreast, more real than life, painted 
on each one and your name underneath. 
You will never have another present to 
match that, though you grow up and 
become Midases. Popcorn balls, big as 
muskmelons, will be common ware. 
They will be dripping with molasses, 
and will stick your wristers and socks 
and other treasures together. 

But the pith of the party is not 
reached until the whole nation of you 
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sit down in rocking chairs, or lie down 
on their bellies in front of the six-foot 
gulf of the fireplace. The presents are 
all stowed, heaped and tucked away, 
stuck fast with cornballs. The last 
lamps are out. The firelight dances on 
the ceiling. It lights up the steel engrav- 
ing of Major McCullock leaping from 
Kentucky to Ohio, with ten thousand 
mounted redskins yelling and reining in 
their steeds behind him. It lights up 
Daniel Boone’s daughters as they lean 
away towards their boat’s end and 
scream their silent screams and drop 
their water lilies, while Indian head 
after Indian head grins up at them from 
the river of the Dark and Bloody 
Ground. 

All the babies will be hushed and put 
away. All the younger fry will be more 
than half asleep. The toasted cheese 
and red herring will go ‘round. The 
herring, by the way—if you are worthy 
to wear my shoes after me—which you 
yourself have smoked with green oak, 
and have gotten your own two eyes so 
that they looked like two burnt holes in 
a blanket while doing it, and have 
hugely enjoyed every hour of it all. 


Tales by the Log Fire 


Then you had best find a fair substi- 
tute for my father. Give him the best 
chair in the house—and the way to find 
that is to push the cat out of it—and let 
him tear! He will begin by telling you 
about such people as the brilliant young 
ladies of Philadelphia who had a piano 
too big to fit their house, so they put it 
on the porch and played on it through 
the open window. Then he will sit back 
and work his way to the Caliph of Bag- 
dad, who had a daughter so homely 
that she had to wear a sack on her head 
when her suitors came awooing, and 
how she fell down a well and made 
herself a great fortune, and won the 
handsomest husband that ever wore a 
turban. That story, by the way, you will 
not find in the Arabian Nights even 
though you look for it, as I have done, 
till you have gray hairs in your head. 

The firelight will get into your fa- 
ther’s eyes and on his hair. He will 
move on from Bagdad to Big Bethel. 
and tell you all how the Yankee camp 
fires looked like the high Milky Way 
itself, all night long before the battle: 
how the dew silvered every sleeping 
soldier’s face and the stacked rifles, as 
the dawn came up with the new day 
and death. And you will hug your knees 
and hear the wind outside going its 
rounds among the snowy pines, and you 
will listen on till the story you are hear 
ing becomes a part of the old winds of 
the world and the motion of the bright 
stars. And probably it will take two 
uncles at least to carry you to bed. 
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By Robert W. Krepps 


ilustration by Charles Beck 


was worried about him. For related 

reasons I felt uneasy about the lions. 
Sooner or later one of these problems 
would be solved, and I honestly couldn't 
make up my mind which one I wanted 
it to be. You see, if The Sheep killed a 
lion, the first worry would be over; 
whereas if he didn’t kill a lion, that 
would finish the second. 

I was living upcountry with the 
Masai; or perhaps I should say I was 
spending half my time with them and 
half with the lions. The Masai are a 
nomadic people of great pride, much 
beauty, and a congenital dislike for 
work of any sort. As a general thing, 
they despise anyone who hasn’t had the 


Ts SHEEP was my friend, and I 
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The code of the tribe called for strength 
and the young man to be tested was strong— 
but there was more than one way to prove manhood 


luck to be born Masai, but for one rea- 
son and another they tolerated me. I 
spoke their language—learned it before 
I ever came to their country, from a 
fellow down at the Cape—and that 
pleased them no end, especially when 
they found I wasn’t a missionary but a 
loafing lazy devil like themselves. I was 
actually working on a book about South 
Africa, but you can’t explain that to a 
Masai. 

Well, I settled down in one of their 
long, low mud-plastered wood houses, 
which are unlike other native huts in 
that they are divided into private apart- 
ments. I had the women fix me a neat 
brush-wood bed with soft hides for 
blankets; I acquired a cooking pot and 
some gourds ie milk, and bought a 
cow. I used to sit in the sun with the 
warriors and the old men, swapping 
awful lies and making notes for the 
book, and sometimes it would strike me 
that I'd never been more contented in 
my life. 

There was one man whom I particu- 
larly liked, a wiry, well-made youth 
with finely cut features, whose looks 
were marred only by the usual lack of 
two lower front teeth; the Masai have 
been knocking these teeth out ever since 
the days when lockjaw was prevalent 
among them and a way had to be found 
to feed the victims. It’s a mark of ele- 
gance with them now, like the frightful 
stretched lips of the old-time Ubangi. 
This young fellow, though quite intelli- 
gent and presentable, seemed to be held 
in scorn by the warriors and, worse, by 
the girls. I began our friendship in pity, 
and soon discovered a calmly philosoph- 
ical spirit in him that was most pleasing. 
His name, or perhaps nickname, was 
En-gerr: The Sheep. 

He had recently gone through the 
ceremonies that take a Masai from the 
ranks of the boys and make him a war- 
rior, il-muran. He carried a long-bladed 
spear and a leaf-shaped sword, wore a 
goat-stomach cap and a vulture-feather 
cape, ankle fringes of white monkey's 
fur, and the horn arm clamp which none 
but a fighter may wear. The only thing 
missing in his costume was the great 
headdress of ostrich feathers and a 
lion’s mane. He had never killed a lion. 
That was the reason he was disdained. 

I couldn't believe that he was a cow- 
ard. When I had known him a while, I 
asked him bluntly why he had not 
sought out his lion (in the bad old days 
it used to be a man you had to kill) and 
proved himself worthy to be called a 
warrior. Looking me straight in the 


eyes, he said, “I have not felt like it.” 
It was unorthodox in a Masai, but I 
knew it was the truth. En-gerr simply 
had a mind of his own. 

If he’d been a member of another 
tribe, this delay wouldn’t have mattered 
a scrap. The Masai muran, however, 
since he cannot now legally slay men, 
concentrates all his arrogant manhood 
in his prowess with lions. A warrior who 
puts off his first fight is little better than 
a woman. 

I've mentioned the lions, the ones I 
was worried about. I had been living in 
the village for about three weeks when 
I discovered them. After that I spent a 
good deal of my time stretched out on 
the warm grass of a hilltop, in the shade 
of a couple of thorny broad-crowned 
acacia trees, watching them. When the 
Masai found how I was occupying my 
days, they were more convinced than 
ever that I was a natural-born drone. 

I'd go out around ten in the morning, 
wearing red-lined khaki drill and a 
double-brimmed felt hat to keep out 
the sun, with heelless Dutch veldschoen 
of cowhide that made no noise when I 
walked; I'd take some dried fruit to 
munch on, and maybe a gourd of sweet 
milk. Making a wide circle, I would 
come to my hill from the opposite side 
to the lions’ lolling place. It took a while 
to climb it, for it was steep and tricky. 
At last I would reach the top and spraw! 
out under the acacias and look down at 
the bowl of cool, damp bush below me, 
and there would be the lions. Rarely 
was I disappointed. They were nearly 
always there, the whole pride of seven. 

Pride is an old word for a troop of 
lions, and may even be obsolete, for all 
I know, but I like it. What other word 
befits the king so well? 

There’ are many places in Africa 
where the lion still reigns. One of these 
—to my mind the finest of the lot—is the 
great rolling savanna of East Africa in- 
habited by the Masai. Hot on the hills, 
cool in the valleys, all greens from olive 
to emerald, it pulses with its strange 
alien life beneath a sky that is higher 
and more blue than you ever see it else- 
where. Hundreds of millions of animals 
darken the land, eating and breeding 
and traveling and dying from year’s end 
to year’s end. Over these inexhaustible 
hordes rules the lion. 

The leader of my pride was a tawny 
beast, not of the really golden shade, but 
more the color of a well-used bar of yel- 
low laundry soap. He was big—nearly 
five hundred pounds, I judged him—with 
a thick, tangled mane that flung back 
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grandly from his forehead, and a hogs- 
head of a chest all seamed with long- 
healed scars. He was a superb creature, 
just going into the last years of his 
prime. Ordinarily I deplore the gratui- 
tous giving of names to wild animals, 
names that are often coy and silly; but 
in his case I couldn’t say merely “the old 
one” or “the big fellow,” so I called him 
El Asfar, which is Algerian Arabic for 
a tawny lion. It sounded rather grand. 
Arabic does—especially if, like me, you 
understand no more than a dozen 
words. 

He had a pair of wives, fine large 
beauties both. Then there was a young- 
er male, brown with a black mane, 
smaller and lighter on his feet and 
more restless than E] Asfar. He had a 
wife too, a scrubby dun-colored lioness 
with a walleye, who nagged and fought 
with him. There was a very old sway- 
backed female who was probably a 
relative, for lions have a strong family 
instinct and take care of their own. To 
round out the pride, there was a cub 
that was just learning to kill for himself, 
a beast who would be a walloping giant 
when he got his growth, which was 
slow coming, for although he was well 
over a year old his paws were still too 
big for him. 


They never did much of anything 
during the day, just lazed around and 
talked to themselves and stared at but- 
terflies, and such little activities; but I 
loved to watch them. As a flawlessly 
organized apparatus of energy, combin- 
ing tremendous brawn with graceful 
beauty and nimble intelligence, the lion 
has no peer in Africa. How could one 
tire of viewing perfection? 

I used to lie there until the sun had 
touched the rim of the plain, and then 
have to hurry home to the village be- 
fore the lions set out to stalk their 
night’s meal. So long as I stayed on the 
hilltop I was perfectly safe, for a lion 
almost never looks up; besides, they 
would have had to scale a long stretch 
of bare rock to get at me, and sun- 
cooked rock burns a lion’s pads till he 
nearly goes mad. In case of a show- 
down, of course, I always had my rifle 
handy, but it never came to that. 

I did, indeed, run slap into E) Astar 
one morning, as he was ambling home 
from an all-night gorge of zebra. Had 
it been the younger, nervous Black 
Mane, I think I would have shot at 
once, for I never trusted his looks; but 
since it was the patriarch, I just stopped 
in my tracks to stare at a fluff of cloud 
and whistle a small tuneless tune, as 
though the last thing in my mind was 
the possibility of a lion being within 
fifty miles. By and by El Asfar gave a 
grunt and walked round me, and I 
watched him go, full belly flopping 





from side to side, until he had disap- 
peared. This trick of ignoring a surprised 
lion I learned from an old hunter, who 
said it would work nine times out of 
ten. The tenth lion is the one to dread. 
When I told the warriors about this 
incident—bragging is an honorable pas- 
time among the Masai—my stock rose 
with them, because they said I obvious- 
ly had the true feeling for lions. My 
friend En-gerr seemed fascinated by the 
story and made me tell him all over 
again about the seven big cats who lay 
up below the hill. We were having a 
noon snack: rice and tea for me and a 
noisome concoction of warm blood and 
milk, which forms the basic Masai diet, 
for En-gerr. Nothing would satisfy him 
but that we take our weapons and go 
out immediately to have a look at the 
pride. So off we went, The Sheep and I, 
to a chorus of jeering yells: “Observe, 
En-gerr goes to stare from a distance 
upon ol-ngatuny, whom he dares not 
face in battle!” and much more of the 
same savage small-boy humor. My 
friend ignored them with equanimity. 


W: came to the hill and climbed it 


and, lying flat on our bellies, we peered 
over the edge together. All seven of my 
lions were at the retreat. I looked over 
at En-gerr and saw his lean, clever face 
alight with pleasure. He, too, had the 
feeling for lions, not only the sports- 
manlike respect for a worthy rival that 
is common among his people, but also, 
I thought, a kind of reverence for the 
lithe, perfect kings of the cat tribe, a 
heathen fealty paid to these master- 
works of the gods. His brown eyes were 
wide and worshiping. I was glad that I 
had brought him. 

We stayed on the hill for a couple of 
hours and were rewarded by a sight I 
should not like to have missed. 

For some time I had had the uncom- 
fortable feeling that the black-maned 
male was the real boss of the troop, for 
all the size and majesty of El] Asfar, be- 
cause Black Mane was as cocky and 
insolent a brute as ever drew breath. He 
would stalk round and round the lying- 
up place, growling and making eyes at 
the old man’s wives, and E] Asfar, with 
his paws curled in like a kitten’s, would 
blink and yawn and look bored. I 
feared that, for all his obvious strength, 
he must be past his prime or he would 
never have endured such impudence. 

Today he had brought home a bloody 
haunch of eland, a meat to which his 
clan is very partial. (Don’t tell me that 
a lion never carries off part of his kill. 
There is nothing that a lion never does, 
unless it be flying.) He had been gnaw- 
ing thoughtfully at this trophy and 
then, growing thirsty, had gone off to 


the stream to lap up a little warm water. 
Returning, he discovered that the nervy 
Black Mane had appropriated the eland 
haunch, 

“Now we will see who is chief,” En- 
gerr whispered in my ear. 

E] Asfar trotted over and lowered his 
head until his#flaring nostrils were 
within six inches of Black Mane’s face. 
Then he roared, simply roared. 

The chances are that you have never 
heard a lion roar. You may have heard 
them calling in the zoos, and that noise 
is only a grunt, fearful though it seems 
to you. The lion’s cough, too, is a full- 
bodied boom of sound. Yet his vocal 
cords, marvelous instruments backed by 
the great echo chamber of his barrel, 
can do much more than grunt and 
cough; they can produce a roar that 
would make a thunderclap envious. 

El] Asfar, as I say, roared. It was a 
shattering crash of a roar, an angry 
blast that literally shook the air where 
we were lying, thirty yards above his 
head. Rocks began to fall down the hill- 
side; the very earth seemed to quiver. 
It felt and sounded as though someone 
had set off a charge of dynamite. 

Black Mane laid his ears flat to his 
skull, opened his eyes till the whites 
showed plain, dropped the stolen tidbit 
and got himself out of there, crawling 
backward as fast as he could go. There 
was no longer a doubt, in his mind or in 
mine, as to who was the leader of the 
pride. 

On the way home, En-gerr was silent 
and abstracted. Then, as we came to 
the tall fence of thorn bushes that cir- 
cled the village, he spoke. 

“My friend, I have found the lion 
which I must kill. He is the great yel- 
low chieftain.” 

My heart actually gave a jump, for I 
was very fond of my pride of seven, and 
particularly fond of El Asfar. “Why do 
you choose him?” 

“He is the finest lion I have ever seen. 
None lesser should be my first kill.” 

I had overestimated The Sheep. He 
was, after all, a typical Masai in his 
thinking; the highest compliment he 
could pay a lion was to meet it in fair 
fight. Merely to watch and admire it, 
as I did, couldn't give his esteem full 
expression. No, he had to oil himself 
up and whet his spear and go out to 
try to butcher it. 

That was when I started to worry 
about the lions. Heretofore I'd been un- 
happy about En-gerr. 

Now it seemed that my concern over 
his softness was to be drowned in the 
blood of my friend El Asfar. I had twin 
troubles, and I couldn’t decide which 
one I most desired to see ended. 

The days went by and aside from 
telling his intentions to the other 


murani, who laughed at him, En-gerr 
did nothing. 

I stopped watching the lions, because 
it saddened me to think of their family 
breaking up. I have shot lions and likely 
will again; but there’s a great difference 
in killing a lion with whom you have 
no acquaintance and seeing one killed 
whom you have long known and liked. 
I suppose you might say I was overly 
sentimental about El] Asfar, but then 
how many men are not sentimental 
about some animal or other? Would you 
like to live with the knowledge that a 
savage African was going to murder 
your favorite dog? 

The days went on, and still The 
Sheep did nothing. 

When I had not seen my big cats for 
a week, their fascination dimmed a lit- 
tle, so that I found myself brooding 
more over the young warrior than over 
the catastrophe darkening El] Asfar’s 
future. En-gerr was, after all, my good 
friend, and my inherent human sympa- 
thies were with him. His intelligence 
should have been making him an hon- 
ored place in the tribe, and the girls 
should have been serving him beef and 
brewing him honey-wine. Instead he 
was the butt of crude jokes and a sor- 
row to his family. Was he not eighteen, 
of sound wind and tough limb? Then 
what was he doing here in the village, 
lying idle with his feet against a post 
like the father of many sons? 


Ar LAST, one evening as we were 
watching the sun go down in a glory of 
gold-rimmed purple clouds athwart the 
dusky blue sky, I took a firm stand. 
“En-gerr, my friend,” I said, “you must 
stop this spineless dawdling. You must 
slay your lion.” 

He was quiet for a moment, while we 
followed a flight of little chirruping 
birds with our eyes. Then he said, “I 
am ready. It shall be tomorrow.” 

I felt a brief pang for E] Asfar; but 
where a man’s whole career and repu- 
tation are at stake, even a lion must 
take a back seat. “Why 
waited?” I asked him. 

“You are over thirty,” he said. “Have 
you taken a wife?” 

“No.” 

“Have you thought of taking a wife?” 

“Many times.” 

“And did you rush heedlessly into 
marriage on the first day you thought 
of it? No, you sat down and smoked 
and brooded for a long time about it.” 
He looked over at me, handsome eyes 
slanted in what passes with the Masai 
for a wink. “Is a man’s first lion then less 
important than his first wife, my friend? 
Or should he not concentrate his mind 
on ol-ngatuny for many days, weighing 


have you 
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the beast’s worth, and his own readi- 
ness, and the method of the slaying?” 

“Aiya!” I said. “That is so. A woman 
is only a woman, but a good lion is the 
eighth wonder of the world.” 

“And that is the truth. A man remem- 
bers his first lion all his life. When he 
is old, he gathers his grandchildren and 
refights the animal with words for their 
benefit. As he dies, he feels its claws 
again and takes pride in the long-ago 
kill.” He stood up. The vivid African 
stars were already blazing above us. 
“Tomorrow I take my first lion.” 

“And must it surely be the yellow 
one? He is a noble beast.” 

“That is why it must be the yellow 
lion,” En-gerr explained. 

He went away to polish his weap- 
ons. I sat there by myself, feeling 
moody and old and lonesome. 


= NEXT morning we assembled for 
the hunt. Now that En-gerr had made 
up his mind, he was the hero of the 
hour. The contrast with his former in- 
dolence had produced a sharp reaction 
in the tribe. All the warriors 
were eager to go with him, to act as 
beaters. The elders were giving him 
last-minute advice, and the women 
were throwing grass and spitting at him 
to bring luck. The Sheep himself was 
bedecked to the hilt. His all-but-naked 
body was greased with ocher clay and 
fat; his fur anklets were lustrous, his 
pigtail was plaited with fresh leather 
strips, and his horn arm clamp shone 
with much rubbing. 

He was in a hysterical temper, froth 
on his lips, his eyes dilated and shot 
with red. He had been nursing this pas- 
sion for hours, so that it was at its peak. 
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Unable to stand still, he bounded about, 
Hourishing his sword, shouting unintel- 
ligibly and gnashing his teeth in a hor- 
rible fashion. He was no longer my 
calm sensible friend, but a fanatical, 
dangerous killer. Yet truly I couldn't 
grieve over the change, for his race is 
hard on nonconformists. His life would 
be easier after this display of conven- 
tional Masai madness. 

As we started out—I was going with 
them, of course—I passed his father 
who smiled proud'y. “Etaa em-bito 
o-’ |-ngo-jine,” he said to me. “He is like 
a hyena’s sinew, so tough he will never 
know defeat.” 

“Hoi!” | said admiringly. 

We headed for the lying-up place of 
the seven, flung out in a wide-spaced 
line that spanned the rolling plain from 
the rocky outcrop of a chain of hills to 
the green palms that marked a water- 
course. The warriors chanted and sang. 
En-gerr marched in the center, with me 
beside him, my heavy rifle slung over 
my shoulder. A little duikerbok bounced 
out of the grass ahead of us and dived 
away into a hidden pothole. Myriads of 
insects made their drowsy noises. A 
bold silver-speckled lizard ran up my 
leg and leaped off again. 

“There is the hill of the lion chiet 
shouted The Sheep at last. “There waits 
the yellow one, waits for my spear to 
kiss his breast!” 

Poor old El Asfar, I said to myself; 
what an end to his placid, powerful life. 
I couldn’t doubt that this raving bar- 
barian next to me must 
quer him. 

We approached the secret bow] of 
cool green bush, and one of the lion- 
esses came out and looked at us inquir- 
ingly and disappeared. The warriors set 
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up a howling. En-gerr shook his weap- 
ons and snapped like an angry dog. 

The lioness must have told El Asfar 
about us, for a few minutes later his 
own broad muzzle poked out between 
the leaves that half hid the entrance to 
his lair. He studied our noisy gang a 
moment, and then withdrew, coughing. 
Suddenly the thought occurred to me: 
this beast knows what he’s about; he 
has seen the lines of men come over the 
plains before. I don’t know what put 
the idea into my head. I simply be- 
lieved it, all at once, and felt sure that 
such an old stager as E] Asfar must be 
wise in the ways of the Masai. “By the 
gods,” I said aloud in English, “I'll bet 
he won't be there when we hit the 
place!” 

And he wasn’t. The bowl was empty 
of life save for an iridescent blue jay, 
who scolded us peevishly as we broke 
through the brush. “He flies from my 
wrath,” shrieked En-gerr, although to 
me the withdrawal of the pride was 
more in the nature of a lot of dignified 
giants leaving the vicinity of an annoy- 
ing mosquito swarm. “He trembles with 
fear!” 

With two or three companions En 
gerr went on across the bow], while the 
others skirted it and I scrambled up the 
almost sheer rock face of the hill for 
twenty feet or so, to have a look at the 
country. 

On the side opposite to thet from 
which we had come, the plain was quite 
flat, cut by a single shallow dry gully, 
the oniy one within sight. It could not 
have been more than half a yard deep 
and was filled with thick grass. Along 
this meager cut E] Asfar was shepherd 
ing his troop. They were going on their 
bellies, heads low and tails dragging. 
The females were in the lead, then the 
cub, with Black Mane and the big fel 
low at the rear. It was a most orderly 
retreat, and I could have wagered my 
rifle that the expressions on their faces 
were irritable but in no way afraid. 


Te MASAI gathered in a loose mob 
near the lair, and began jumping up 
and down, trying to locate the lions. 
They did not shout to me. If they had, 


I really don’t know whether I'd have 
told where E] Asfar was. My 
loyalties were divided that day and all 
in a hopeless muddle. I only know that 
I was immensely excited. 

The Masai started to cast out from 
the hill like hounds at fault. I was sur- 
prised that they could not see the 
quarry. A lion can hide himself in a 
patch of grass which you'd swear 
wouldn't harbor a dozen quail, but it 
seemed to me that En-gerr and his men 
should at least have noticed the gully. 
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However, they were at the pitch of their 
hunting frenzy, their eyes suffused with 
blood, and I imagine their sight was 
none too keen. It looked as though they 
were going to lose their lion for good. 

Then, away in the invisible distances, 
an ostrich boomed hollowly like a lost 
kettledr'um; and that chuckleheaded 
Black Mane raised his head and an- 
swered with a reverberating grunt. 

I groaned in disgust. 

The four females, followed by the 
clumsy yearling, shot out of the gully 
and ran for the nearest hill, which was 
about half a mile farther on. 

Black Mane watched them go, his 
whole body expressing astonishment. 
You might have thought he didn’t have 
the intellect of a bumblebee. 

As for the leader, I expected to see 
him turn at bay, to keep the Masai from 
following his charges. 

Not he! Patient with the other’s top- 
lofty airs in time of peace, he would not 
bear insubordination in the face of the 
enemy. He stood up slowly. Giving a 
brief but ear-splitting bellow, he 
launched his great body full at Black 
Mane. He had not even glanced back 
at the warriors, who had been racing 
toward him, but who now dug in their 
heels and skidded to a halt, spreading 
out to watch the fight. 


Axp it was a fight. None of the petu- 


lent slapping and half-hearted nips that 
lion gives lion when they’re quarreling 
over the choice cuts of a dead buffalo 
but terrible smashes with the forearms 
that might have splintered a plank, 
lightning-fast stabs with the fangs, and 
quick short rips with the claws that 
lacerated hide wherever they touched. 
Their first tangle was like an explosion, 
their movement too quick to follow. 
Then they drew back, and for the 
briefest part of a minute held off, 
snarling fiercely, their eyes never leav- 
ing one another. There might have been 
no human enemy near. 

El] Asfar pounced again. Black Mane 
met him halfway, and they rolled over 
and over, locked in a cruel embrace. 
Their hind feet were searching for the 
tender bellies, and it was a wonder that 
one or the other was not disemboweled. 
Probably the flailing legs parried re- 
ciprocally. The younger beast went for 
E] Asfar’s throat, and they broke apart 
once more. Both of them were striped 
and splashed with blood. 

Circling, they made ferocious little 
assaults, not closing until E] Asfar, with 
a full-chested roar, rose to his hind feet, 
challenging the other to do the same. 
There they stood, reared up like boxers, 
El Asfar full eight feet tall and Black 
Mane not much less; balancing thus, 


they beat mercilessly at each other's 
heads with those brawn-corded arms 
and steel-tipped paws. I had never seen 
anything so ragingly fearless. 

I feared that the old fellow’s years 
would tell against him in such a slug- 
fest. I needn’t have worried. Prime 
muscles answering a shrewd and vastly 
experienced brain and yellow eyes 
quicker than a fencer’s, combined with 
an utter lack of the nerves that plagued 
his enemy, gave El] Asfar the victory 
within seconds of their heaving erect. 
The climax was incredibly swift and 
violent. Black Mane had got in a very 
good swat on his chops that appeared 
to madden the king. El] Asfar’s right 
paw crashed against the younger brute’s 
ear with a jolt that rocked him back and 
sideways; as Black Mane was falling, 
dazed and sick, El] Asfar’s left forefoot, 
claws fully extended, made, an are and 
caught him a terrific bang under the 
jowl. Never was the old one-two used 
to better advantage. Black Mane went 
down like a ton of loose bones. 

His punishment administered, the 
great lion lost all anger; he began to 
prod Black Mane with his nose, whining 
at him to rouse himself and scat out of 
there. Black Mane obviously did not 
feel lively. He managed to sit up, his 
hind legs stretched out to one side, his 
head drooping and wagging tipsily. 
Several times he made an attempt to get 
to his feet, but it was two or three 
minutes before he was able to make it. 

The murani were shouting like devils. 
I went down the hillside and walked 
over to join them. There was something 
gone from their voices. I realized what 
it was: the hysterical note of the dedi- 
cated lion-killer. There is much sports- 
manship in the Masai; they love a good 
fight. I wondered what the end would 
be. If En-gerr declined to slay his lion, 
it would seem just and proper to all of 
them at this moment, yet later the name 
of coward might be hurled at him, 
when his comrades had forgotten their 
own emotions on the plain of battle. 

By the time I had reached my friend’s 
side, Black Mane had succeeded in 
standing and was starting off after the 
distant lionesses, his chin touching the 
grass as he went. He looked like a beast 
who had learned a valuable lesson—the 
hard way. 

El Asfar watched him until he had 
gone a fair way and then faced round 
and looked at us inquiringly. I thought 
he would charge, for his brawling blood 
must be up, but he merely stood there 
quite silently, running his tongue in and 
out of the front of his mouth. Then he 
lifted a bruised paw and licked it. 

The warriors glanced at En-gerr, two 
or three of them hefting their spears in 
a half-hearted manner. 


Then The Sheep did a magnificent 
thing, the bravest, daftest act imagin- 
able. Instinctively he did it with great 
dramatic presence. Lifting his weapons 
in both hands, he cast them down at his 
feet, first the spear, then the razor-sharp 
sword. He didn’t say a word. Leaning 
over, he plucked a handful of grass, a 
sacred symbol of his race, and holding 
it in his right hand as the Masai do 
when making a truce, he walked toward 
the yellow lion. His face was set in a 
calm, almost cold, expression, and he 
walked neither too fast nor too slowly. 
I unslung my rifle and threw a shell 
into the chamber. None of the murani 
moved. 

En-gerr approached the animal at his 
steady pace until no more than fifteen 
feet separated them. El Asfar stared at 
him, his big head cocked and his ears 
pricked forward, for all the world like 
a puzzled dog. 

En-gerr raised his hand and waved 
the grass. The lion looked at it. Keen 
for battle, he should, I thought, have 
leaped on the presumptuous creature 
who faced him so boldly and torn his 
throat out. But all he moved was his 
head. The whole business was uncanny. 

“It is peace, chieftain,” En-gerr said 
in a clear, carrying voice. “You are my 
first lion, and it is peace between us.” 


H: TOSSED the grass down before 
El Asfar, and turned and came back to- 
ward us. The warriors began to murmur. 
Soon they would break into cheers, 
cluitering around to carry The Sheep 
home in triumph. The tale of his insane 
audacity would be told in the village 
throughout his lifetime and beyond. 
And incidentally, both of my own wor- 
ties would be wiped away as though 
they had never existed—if E] Asfar did 
not decide to charge. He took two steps 
forward, lowered his muzzle to sniff at 
the scattered tuft of grass, then stared 
at the young man’s retreating back. 

Now, I thought, surely he'll attack. 
He’s been making up his involved feline 
mind, and now he'll charge. I could not 
believe in this incredible peacemaking. 
I clung to my doubts until the very 
moment when En-gerr rejoined us, 
when the cheering arose and my friend 
The Sheep shook himself and blinked 
and broke into a sweat, grinning half in 
shame and half in pride; while E] Asfar 
wheeled and padded off to catch up 
with his troop. I slung my rifle again. 
Suddenly I wanted a drink of water. 
My throat was like a tube of alum. 

I should have known, I said to my- 
self as we turned toward home. Good 
will calls to good will, and courage 
shall recognize courage the world over, 
in fearless man or in the brute creation, 
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Season your holiday fare with a new British film 


based on Charles Dickens’ immortal Christmas story 


A 
Christmas 


Carol 


Tiny Tim (Glyn Dearman) gazes into the magic world of 
a toy shop on his way home to dinner Christmas Day. 


HAT’S Christmas without old Scrooge’s 
grouchy, “Bah, Humbug! Much good has 
Christmas ever done you!” Or his nephew’s cheery 
retort, “I have always thought of Christmas as a 
good time, a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant 
time . . . and I say, “God bless it!” 
This holiday season Renown Pictures, a British 


Scrooge (Alastair Sim) was “a tight- film company, and United Artists bring you a new 
fisted, grasping old sinner . . . as Y : 


cnet Gul eien os on ores” film of The Christmas Carol. Once again that old 


scoundrel Scrooge will set you chuckling, perhaps 
weeping, and will send you off with a warm glow 
of good will toward all. 


While Scrooge and the Second Spirit look on, Bob Cratchit proposes, “A 
Merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God bless us!’ And Scrooge sees 
Christmas as a time when men and women open their shut-up hearts. 


Scrooge became a second father to Tiny 
Tim, a good friend, and a good man. 











About G. K. Chesterton 


ONE of the most versatile writers of modern times, Britain’s 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton, was a famed poet, essayist, critic, 
fiction writer, playwright, biographer, detective novelist, 
journalist, illustrator—and after-dinner speaker! With lively 
wit, a whimsical charm, and his impetuous frankness, Ches- 
terton won admiring audiences for his creative efforts. 

Chesterton was born in London in 1874. At 18, he began 
to study at the Slade, the art school of University College, 
London. He was a skilled comic artist and later illustrated 
a number of books by himself and friends. He soon trans- 
ferred from the Slade to the English literature course at 
the same university. While attending the university, he 

began to review books for London 
newspapers and periodicals. Ches- 
terton received no university de- 
gree, but by the time he was 21 
was well launched on his literary 
career. 

He now began to write the 
lively essays on everything and 
anything for which he is perhaps 
best known. The titles of Chester- 
ton’s books hint at his humorous 
approach. His volumes of essays 
include Tremendous Trifles, All 

Things Considered, and The Uses of Diversity. 

By many admirers Chesterton is considered first of all a 
poet. A majority of his poems are in a rollicking, humorous 
vein. The House of Christmas, printed on this page, is one 
of the few that reflect a serious side of the poet. 

Chesterton is also the author of numerous stories and 
novels, including the detective series about a quiet Catholic 
priest named Father Brown. These Father Brown stories 
are currently enjoying renewed popularity. 

When he died in 1936, Chesterton was the author of over 
a hundred volumes of poetry and prose. 


The House 


of Christmas 


BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


There tared a mother driven torth 
Out of an inn to roam; 
In the place where she was homeless 
All men are at home. 
The crazy stable close at hand, 
With shaking timber and shifting sand, 
Grew a stronger thing to abide and stand 
Than the square stones of Rome 


For men are homesick in their homes, 
And strangers under the sun, 

And they lay their heads in a foreign lana 
Whenever the day is done. 

Here we have battle and blazing eyes, 

And chance and honor and high surprise; 

But our homes are under miraculous skies 
Where the yule tale was begun 


A child in a foul stable, 
Where the beasts feed and toam; 
Only where He was homeless 
Are you and I at home; 
We have hands that tashion and heads that know, 
But our hearts we lost—how long ago! 
In a place no chart nor ship can show 
Under the sky’s dome. 


This world is wild as an old wives tale, 
And strange the plain things are, 
The earth is enough and the air is enough 
For our wonder and our war; 
But our rest is as far as the fire-drake swings, 
And our peace is put in impossible things 
Where clashed and thundered unthinkable wings 
Round an incredible star. 


To an open house in the evening 
Home shall men come, 
To an older place than Eden 
And a taller town than Rome; 
To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To things that cannot be and that are, 
To the place where God was homeless 
And all men are at home. 


Reprinted from Collected Poems of G. K. Chesterton by per- 


mission of Dodd, Mead and Company. Copyright 1911, 1932 by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. 
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“Ye Were Afraid 
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Wanted: Brave men and women with the courage to live 


to Live. 


Therefore Ye Died” 


HERE came a time when the earth 

was divided into two hemispheres, 
the East and the West. 

Great was the contention between 
them, and each charged the other with 
seeking to rule the world. And the hemi- 
spheres became armed camps. 

There were then 4,000,000,000 peo- 
ple in the world. No man’s mouth was 
free to speak his yearning, and all men 
bent under the burden of readying their 
hemisphere against the enemy. 

Nine-tenths of every drop of sweat, 
every yard of cloth, every pound of 
gold, every ton of steel was spent to 
“safeguard the peace.” This was true 
everywhere upon the globe. The people 
groaned in their tatters, but the engines 
of war were gleaming and fed. 

It chanced that on a warm and moon- 
less night in April the Island of Ber- 
muda disappeared, with a titanic crash, 
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beneath the surface of the sea. Two 
passing airliners saw it go down in a 
dim tower of foam. They radioed an 
alarm. 


Three hours later a fifty-square-mile 


area of forest land in Siberia erupted 
in broken greenery from the impact of 
a gigantic force. 

The chancellories of the world held 
hurried conference and agreed: 

“Counterattack!” 

And the engines of war were un- 
leashed. Each side sent up huge guided 
missiles, carrying hydrogen bombs in 
their warheads. The slender missiles 
passed in mid-air over the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, leaving a murmurous 
sigh in their wake. 


Where they landed, cities or land- 





Hal Boyle (right), 40-year-old 
Associated Press columnist, is con- 
gratulated by General Omar N. 
Bradley for his “human touch” in 
writing about Gls during and since 
World War Il. On this occasion last 
winter, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
presented Boyle with an award for 
making the “most outstanding contri- 
bution to national security” in 1950. 

Harold Vincent (Hal) Boyle be- 
gan his newspaper career as a copy 
boy in the Kansas City office of the 
Associated Press. He left the AP to 
study journalism at the University of 
Missouri, then returned to the AP as 
a reporter. He advanced rapidly. As 
a foreign correspondent in World 
War II, Hal Boyle was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for Journalism in 
1945. He was listed by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as one of the 
ten most outstanding young men of 
1945. The thought-provoking piece 
on this page was turned out by Boyle 
in the course of the day’s work. It is 
pieces such as this which have stirred 
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scapes disappeared—and so did radio 
stations, and cows, and violins, and old 
books, and the paintings of Rembrandt, 
and the lives of millions of people. 

“Victory or death!” cried the Eastern 
leader 

“Win or perish!” cried the Western 
leader 

And the bombs mushroomed by the 
hundreds, then by the thousands. And 
great winds arose and carried the dust 
of death over every land. In six weeks 
every man, woman and child, every 
bird, every beast, was gone. The trees 
gave up their leaves, the moss turned 
white, and no ant crawled. 

The last thing on earth to die was a 
worm four miles south of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. It was washed out of the soil by 
a radioactive rain—and collapsed. 

Then the spectral spirits of earth’s 
4,000,000,000 people flew in a vast host 
to the gold bar of Heaven. Through the 
gates they could see green grass and 
rainbow flowers. And the gates opened, 
and the souls of all the slain children 
skipped into Heaven. 

And the parents surged after them, 
but a mighty voice called: 

“Wait.” And they waited. 

“Why did ye this unto Me?” said the 
voice. 

“They started it!” cried the leader of 
the East 

“No, you started it!” cried the leader 
of the West. 

So the celestial 
called, and he said 

“On a night in April a small island 
in the Atlantic was struck by a large 
Three hours later—hmm, very 
another landed in a 
Siberian forest. Then everyone on earth 
just seemed to lose his mind.” 

“Why?” said the mighty voice. 

“Because we were afraid,” said the 
leader of the West. 

“Yes, because we were afraid,” 
the leader of the East. 

“Ye were afraid to live—therefore ye 
died!” said the voice. “Look at the Eden 
I gave ye!” 

The great host turned and looked 
across the fields of space. They saw the 
dear familiar earth, the hills of home, 
spinning in gray ruin under a silent sky. 

And as they watched, the gates of 
Heaven closed noiselessly behind their 


backs. 


bookkeeper 


was 


meteor 


unusual meteor 


said 


Reprinted by permission of the Associ- 
ated Press. 
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Young Votces SELECTIONS CONTRIBUTED BY STUDENT WRITERS 


ERE is a heart-warming—though 

ironic—short short story. Roberta 
Hard was awarded a National Com- 
mendation in Short Short Story in 
the 1951 Scholastic Writing Awards 
and a regional award in the compe- 
tition co-sponsored by the Detroit 
( Mich.) News. 


Nothing to Live For 


He was old and his shuffling walk and 
faded blue eyes were typical of the 
venerable men of his kind who haunt 
the streets, completely ignored by the 
hurrying holiday crowd. You can see 
them daily, but especially during the 
Christmas season, searching the bar- 
gain counters and occasionally purchas- 
ing a chocolate Santa Claus for some 
ungrateful grandchild. 

There was something that set this old 
man apart, though. It was something 
that would never be noticed by a casual 
passer-by. Instead of the look of hope- 
less despair so often worn by the old 
men of the city, there was a twinkle in 
the dimmed eyes, and a certain light- 
ness of step which the old man himself 
thought had disappeared long ago with 
his vanished youth. The reason for his 
quick step and twinkling eyes was sim- 
ple. Inside the worn and threadbare 
coat there rested peacefully The Letter 
—the thing that had worked a meta- 
morphosis in this doddering scrap of 
humanity 

His slow, dulling mind crawled pleas- 
urably over the unforgettable event of 
receiving The Letter. He had taken it 
from the cracked marble-topped table 
in the dim hall of the third-rate board- 
ing house where he whiled away lonely 
At first he felt only the usual 
warmth which the monthly letters from 
But how his heart 
warmed as he read and reread the mes- 
sage! For it was an invitation to Christ- 
mas dinner with Jessica and her family. 
And as if that were not enough, there 
was the postscript added so casually 
telling him to come prepared to stay a 
wet k! 

Dear sister Jessie! How warm her 
heart! How filled with Christmas spirit! 
The dingy, dusty, flat seemed trans 
formed in an instant to the warm, com- 
fortable farm home of his younger sis- 


hours 


Jessica created. 


ter. The heady, satisfying aroma of 
mince pie in the oven, the pleasure of 
bouncing a chubby nephew on his knee, 
and Jessie herself, ample and warm, at- 
tending to his slightest wishes—these 
thoughts filled his tired old mind and 


crowded out all others. 

So today he was downtown. He went 
to town rarely, because it frightened 
him. But today. he felt a part of the 
moving sea of mankind. He, too, had 
Christmas shopping to do! Already he 
had purchased a wealth of chocolate 
Santas and also something for Jessie, a 
lovely handkerchief—hardly more than 
a scrap of lace, but women liked such 
things. The old man chuckled to him- 
self and smiled an uncertain smile at a 
newsboy. He fumbled in his pockets for 
a nickel. Today he would buy a news- 
paper. Men of account always read 
newspapers. He looked pleased with 
himself as, paper and packages in hand, 
he stepped off the curb. 

The tires of the black car squealed 
on the wet pavement. The scream of a 
woman, and the clamor of the fast- 
gathering crowd blurred and mingled 
to form an acid etching on the human 
mind, The old man had only the feeling 
of being lifted swiftly upward and 
knew no. more. 

o o oO 

A package from which spilled a few 
candy Santa Clauses lay torn open near 
a crumpled lacy handkerchief. The 
driver of the black car stood shivering 
near a dark shape on the wet pavement. 
A policeman approached him. 

“It wasn’t my fault, Officer,” stut- 
tered the driver. “He crossed against 
the light.” 

“Sure, sure,” said the cop. “I saw 
him.” He bent over the still form. “Why, 
it’s the Old Guy. I’ve seen him around 


- Jot-o’ times.” 


The cop passed a tired hand over his 
forehead. “Maybe it’s a blessin’,” he 
said thickly. “He didn’t have nothin’ to 
live for anyhow—” 


Roberta Hard, 16 
Addison (Mich.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Janet Shoemaker 


Philip Isett was awarded a Na- 
tional Honorable Mention in Poetry 
in the 1951 Scholastic Writing 
Awards and a regional award in the 
competition co-sponsored by the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. 


Snowflakes 


Glitter on the housetops, 
Twinkle in the trees, 

Drift on the hedgerows, 
Ballet on the breeze. 
Sparkle on windowpanes, 
Sift through the night, 
Lie along the forest paths, 
Blanket of white. 


Red deer and roe deer, 
Buck deer and doe, 
Watch how the fairy caps 
Swirl row on row. 
Moonlight knifes down 
Bathing all in light; 
Cover earth in purity, 
Blanket of white. 


Philip E. Isett, 16 
Brownwood (Tex.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Marjorie Gresham 


This short short story makes us 
think of doing things for others at 


Water color by Karen Nelson, School of Brown County Ursulines, St. Martin, 
O., received an Award for Christmas Scene in 1951 Scholastic Art Awards. 
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Christmas time—or any time. Ralph 
Webb was awarded a National Hon- 
orable Mention in Short Short Story 
in- the 1951 Scholastic Writing 
Awards, and a regional award co- 
sponsored by the Denver (Colo.) 
Post. 


A Boy’s Best Friend 


For a month Johnny had saved his 
money. Now, walking home from school, 
he turned over and over the coins in the 
pocket of his jeans. This morning he 
had counted his savings twice to verify 
the total which he already knew—ex- 
actly two dollars and eighteen cents. 
He was now carrying all this wealth 
with him; and his mind was made up— 
almost. 

Johnny paused outside the big de- 
partment store, thinking. It was here 
that the stout, well-dressed lady had 
dropped the package as she puffed her 
way to the bus. After a hard run, Johnny 
had caught up with the bus at the red 
light two blocks away, and the lady had 
called him a fine boy as she gave him 
a bright half dollar; for a moment he 
had been afraid she might even kiss 
him. 

When Johnny told his mother ex- 
citedly all about it, proudly offering her 
the fifty cents, she had said, “No, son, 
you keep it. You earned it. Now save it 
until you see something you really want. 
Learn to save and you will know the 
pleasure of having your own money 
when you need it most.” And Mom had 
kissed him—Johnny hadn't minded that, 
from her. 

So Johnny had started to save. It had 
not been easy for this ten-year-old boy; 
there were many temptations to spend. 
But the nickels and dimes earned run- 
ning errands for the neighbors were no 
longer spent as fast as received; instead 
they found their way into a small box 
hidden away in the back of a bureau 
drawer. And he had thought of other 
ways to add to his store, such as saving 
the money given him for his lunch-time 
milk at school. Mom wouldn't like that 
if she knew, and he felt a little guilty. 

The snow last Saturday had helped, 
too. Sixty cents Johnny had earned with 
his shovel before Mom had dragged 
him home, protesting, from far down 
the street. She had scolded, but made 
him hot cocoa as he changed his clothes. 
Then by luck, sloshing down the gutter 
in the melting snow on Monday in his 
new galoshes, he had found a quarter. 
Yes, Mom had given him carfare, but 
what were galoshes for, anyway? 

Johnny turned from the department 
store window and strode proudly along. 
Rather tall for his age, though a little 
under average weight, he made a strik- 
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ing figure with his curly blonde hair. 

Two dollars and eighteen cents! His 
face was glowing as he quickened his 
pace. “Something you really want,” 
Mom had said, and yesterday he had 
seen it. The model airplane and the 
baseball outfit were now forgotten. His 
steps led directly to the big overhead 
sign in the middle of the block: “DAN’S 
PET SHOP.” 

Since this shop had opened two 
weeks ago, Johnny had stopped daily 
at the big double window where the 
white mice scampered, where squirrels 
whirled in their cage, where monkeys 
swung by their tails. There were also 
goldfish, canaries, and other strange 
creatures that he had never before 
heard of. But Johnny’s interest was cen- 
tered on the play pen with the ever- 
changing display of puppies. 

Breathlessly, Johnny looked for him 
in the window—the shaggy little fellow 
with the long ears and pleading brown 
eyes, all white except for one black spot 
just above the tail, waiting eagerly, it 
seemed, just for him. Johnny waved, 
and the rascal sat up and strained to- 
ward him, his tail wagging vigorously. 

Johnny nervously fingered the coins 
in his pocket. He knew nothing of dog 
values, but he could go in and ask, 
couldn’t he? He edged toward the door, 
but stopped, frowning. Would he be al- 
lowed to have a dog? Dad was strict 
about some things—like the kitten John- 
ny had found in the vacant lot, 
scratched and bleeding, too weak to cry. 
Dad had growled: “What did you bring 
that in here for? Out with it!” But Mom 





Painting by Raymond Flynn, School for 
Physically Handicapped, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
won award, 1951 Scholastic Art A d 
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—she had taken it from him, bathed and 
fussed over it, tried to force warm milk 
down its swollen little throat, made a 
soft bed for it in a wash tub. And when, 
in spite of all she had done, the small 
creature had died, Mom had helped 
Johnny dig the grave and put up the 
marker under the tree in the back yard. 

Sure, with Mom on his side he 
needn't worry. She would do almost 
anything for Johnny—or for anyone but 
herself. Mom was wonderful—the best 
mother in the world. Now Johnny 
opened the door, then quietly closed it. 
He was still on the outside, staring in 
the window. For several minutes John- 
ny stood there. People came and went, 
some brushing past him as they entered 
the shop. At last, with a farewell wave 
to his little frieng, Johnny turned away. 

He walked down the street, his feet 
dragging at first. He brushed the mois- 
ture from his eyes, gradually increasing 
his pace. His customary smile soon re- 
appeared and he was whistling as he 
briskly entered the corner drug store. 
Stepping smartly to the counter, he 
spread his savings before the clerk. “I'll 
take that two-dollar box of candy,” he 
said, proudly adding “—for my mother.” 


Ralph Webb, 16 
West High School 
Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Mrs. June Nicolds 


Here is a delightful short poem by 
a new contributor to Young Voices. 


Pond 


Are you alive, 

Glistening, black-taced one? 
I throw you a pebble, 

And you swallow it, 

Then wiggle 

With delight. 


Christine Holdahi 
Woodburn High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Margaret Tyrholm 
























































erry Christmas... 


“God bless us every one.” 


Design by Roger Duvoisin City Christmas 
Designers and Illustrators y : Y 
Now is the time when the great urban heart 
More warmly beats, exiling melancholy 
: ' Turkey comes table d’hote and a la carte. 
Let Us Kneel with Mary Maid Our elevator wears a wreath of holly. 


Before the paling of the stars, 
Before the winter morn, 

Before the earliest cockcrow, 
Jesus Christ was born 

Born in a stable, 
Cradled in a manger, 

In the world His hands had made, 
Born a stranger. 


Mendicant Santa Claus in flannel robes 
At every corner contradicts the fable. 

We have a Christmas tree with colored globes 
In our apartment foyer, on a table. 


Wearing good nature like an amulet, 

Our superintendent dreams of holiday manna. 
Christina Rossetti Saint Giles’ has hired a singer from the Met 

To render us a costlier hosanna. 
There is a promise—or a threat—of snow 

Noised by the press. We pull our collars tighter. 
And twenty thousand doormen hourly grow 

Politer and politer and politer. 

Phyllis McGinley 


Reprinted by permission from One More Manhattan by 
Phyllis McGinley, published by Harcourt Brace Copyright 
1937 by Harcourt Brace 
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Detail from old English altar cloth. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art a 


Design by Florence Bezrutczyk. 
Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. 

















“The Coachman Mixes a Christmas Bowl,” 
by Randolph Caldecott. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Design by Nathan Gluck. 
Museum of Modern Art, N. Y, 


The Snow 


It sifts from leaden sieves, 
It powders all the wood, 
It fills with alabaster wool 
The wrinkles of the road 


It makes an even face 

Of mountain and of plain- 
Unbroken forehead from the east 
Unto the east again. 


It reaches to the fence, 

It wraps it, rail by rail, 

rill it is lost in fleeces; 
° oO oO 


It ruffles wrists of posts 
As ankles of a queen— 
Then stills its artisans like ghosts, 
Denying they have been. 
Emily Dickinsea 


Painting by Alphonse Shum. Associated American Artists 


O Tannenbaum 


O fir tree clad in solemn green, 
How steadfast are thy colors! 
The summer blaze or winter chill 
Thy noble verdure graces still; 
O fir tree clad in solemn green, 
How steadfast are thy colors! 

Old German Folk Song 


Design by Witold Gordon. 
Designers and Illustretere 





The PHARMACISTS MATE 


s 


A TV play by BUDD SCHULBERG 


Based on the Pulitzer-Prize Winning Newspaper Story by George Weller 


CHARACTERS 
PHARMACIST’s Mate: Jimmy Bruce 
Sxipper: Lt. Commander Miller 
Executive Lt.: Floyd Hudson 
PaTIENT: Apprentice Seaman Tommy Ford 
Divine Orricer: Ensign Riggs 
OrHeR MEMBERS OF THE CREW: 

Fanelli 
Goodman 
O’Brien 
Swede 

Lt. Davison 
Quartermaster W illiams 


Helmsman 

Messenger 

First Acey-Deucy Player 
Second Acey-Deucy Player 
Leroy Johnson 
Sonarman 


Fade in on view of the sea as seen 
in an enlarged circle through a sub- 
marine periscope. The sea is disturbed, 
boiling up. Dissolve to interior view of 
conning tower. Present are the execu- 
tive officer at the periscope, the quar- 


termaster, working the periscope for- 


him, the helmsman and, off to the star- 
board side, the sonarman. The execu- 
tive officer, Lt. Floyd Hudson, is in his 
late twenties, good-looking, tight-lipped, 
serious to the point of being disagree- 
able. He is walking the periscope 
around 


Hupson (turning from the periscope 
and addressing the quartermaster): 
Down periscope, Williams. 

WituiaMs: Aye aye, sir. 

(Hudson goes to the squalk box near 
the wheel. Close shot Hudson.) 

Hupson (into the squalk box): Lt. 
Hudson in the conning tower. Lt. Hud- 


Reprinted by permission from Best TV 
Plays of the Year 1950-51, edited by William 
I. Kaufman, published by Merlin Press, Inc., 
New York City. Copyright 1951 by William 
I. Kaufman. Originally produced by Pulitzer 
Prize Playhouse over the American Broad- 
casting Company, Dec., 1950 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that The Pharmacist’s Mate, 
being fully protected under the copyright 
laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of 
Canada, and all other countries of the Copy- 
right Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, 
including professional, amateur, motion pic- 
ture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, 
radio broadcasting, television, and the rights 
of translation into foreign languages are 
strictly reserved. All inquiries for rights 


From Best TV Plays of the Year 1950-51 


Deep under enemy waters on Christmas Eve, 


the men of the submarine’s crew faced a choice 


... to save their mission or a shipmate’s life 


son in the conning tower. Are you lis- 
tening, Skipper? 

Voice oF Sxiprer (on squalk box): 
Go ahead, Hudson. 

Hupson: Still all clear. Nothing in 
sight. And it’s all clear from the sonar- 
man, too. 

Voice oF Skipper: Very well. Come 
up for a look every twenty minutes. 
And don’t bother reporting again until 
you sight something. 

Hupson: Aye aye, sir. (Pause) En- 
sign Riggs. Ensign Riggs, run at 90 feet 
until 1350 and then come back to peris- 
cope depth. 

(Cut to control room, below the con- 
ning tower. Present is the diving of- 
ficer, young, sandy-haired Ensign 
Riggs; the two planesmen, who operate 
the imposing wheels that affect the 
angle and depth and control of the 
boat; men on the trim and air mani- 
folds; a chief of the watch; and several 
stand-by men and messengers. ) 

Riccs (getting his order from the 
squalk box): Aye aye, Hudson. 

(He turns to check the enormous 
depth control gauge and addresses the 
planesmen. ) 

Riccs: Five degree 
Level off at 90. 

(One planesman nods and the giant 
wheel begins to turn. The depth gauge 
needle drops. Cut back to conning 
tower.) 

Wituras (standing near the youth- 
ful helmsman): Man, this is one night 
I wouldn’t mind a little shore duty. 
Christmas Eve. . . . (Sighs) 

(Lt. Hudson, behind him, overhears.) 

Hupson: They didn’t send us out 
here to go to Christmas parties, Wil- 
liams, they sent us out to... 

Wiis (rather tolerantly, with an 
old, wrinkled smile): I know, I know, 
Lieutenant. If we can spot the enemy 
troopships and get a report back on 


down angle. 


their course the islands fall into our 
hands like ripe apples. But Christmas 
Eve—a guy can dream, can’t he? 

Hupson (sharply, humorlessly): Not 
when he’s on watch. We can’t slack 
off up here. We're out here to find 
them. They must be somewhere. 

WittuaMs§ (dead-pan): I'm 
they are, sir. 

(New angle. Hudson turns to consult 
the sonarman.) 

Wituias (aside to the helmsman) : 
Somewhere in the Pacific. 

HELMSMAN (in a mumble): Pretty 
serious fella—that new Exec. 

WituiaMs: Aw, he’s okay. Just a little 
Academy-happy. The old will 
straighten him out. 

(Fade to corridor leading to gallery, 
messroom, etc. The “old man” appears. 
He is in his early thirties, not as good- 
looking in a conventional way as the 
Exec. Also in contrast to the Exec., he 
is relaxed and underlying his control of 
every situation there is a current of 
good humor. He looks into the galley. 
The cook turns around with a big grin. 
He looks much too rough to be an ex- 
pert on fancy pastry. He works in 
shorts and he is bare to the waist, ex- 
hibiting some fancy tattooing.) 

Cook (respectfully, but familiarly) : 
Cap'n. 

Miter: What’ve you got for us to- 
night, Swede? 

SwepeE: Well, seein’ it’s Christmas, I 
thought I'd break out some steaks. 

Mitxer: And a cake? 

Swepe: Wait'll you see it. It’s gonna 
have red and green lights that pop up 
and spell “Merry Christmas.” 

MILLER (grinning): Good boy. You 
know what they say on a sub, Swede. 
Good chow is the skipper’s secret weap- 
on. What else is there to do on a pig- 
boat but hunt and hide, and sleep and 
eat? 


sure 


man 
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“In another hour we could crack the secret of a major enemy movement... ,” 
lt. Hudson (Gene Raymond, left) estimates for the skipper (Brian Donlevy). 


Swepe: You can say that again, Cap- 
tain. This is gonna be a rum cake that'll 
make ‘em forget all about home cook 
ing. 

MILLER (suddenly more serious): 1 
doubt that, Swede—even though you 
are the best cook I ever had aboard. 
(Picking up something to munch on) 
You know, when you get to be as old 
To pick 
your cooks even more carefully than 
your gunnery officers 

(During the above conversation 
Swede is not idle. He is kneading dough, 
checking his oven, etc. Now he takes 
some fried potatoes off the griddle.) 

Sweve: Thanks, Cap'n. But if I had 
a little more room I could really show 
you something. 


as I am, you learn something 


MILLER (picking up a potato slice) : 
That's how we all feel. But on a pig 
boat, you make do. The more they try 
to hem you in, the further you've got 
to reach out with your (points to his 
temple) and your (points to his heart). 
Maybe that’s the difference between 
submariners and the people who have 
sense enough to stay on the surface 
where they belong. (Catches himself) 
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Good luck with the cake, Swede. Oh, 
and you better plan to serve it pretty 
early, I doubt if we'll have much time 
tor celebration after sundown. 

Swepe: Aye aye, sir. 

(The skipper goes on down the cor- 
ridor toward the bow. Swede grins, 
picks up a plate of french fries and 
turns toward the dinette next door. Cut 
to dinette. Swede enters, sets the plate 
down. ) 

Swepe: Free sample, fellers. Wrap 
your molars around these. 

(He exits. Half a dozen men are 
crowded into this dinette. A couple of 
petty officers are playing acey-deucy; 
another, a first class gunner’s mate— 
squat, husky, tough looking veteran- 
submariner O’Brien—is kibitzing. Fa- 
nelli, a dark-haired young seaman is 
trying to read a pocket book while an 
apprentice seaman, Tommy Ford, who 
hardly looks old enough to be away 
from home, is trying, in the midst of 
all this relaxed confusion, to write a let- 
ter.) 

First Acey-Deucy Prayer: Boy, I'll 
bet that girl of yours will be pining for 
you tonight. .. 
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Seconp Acey-Deucy PLayer: Come 
on, big mouth, play your cards. You 
haven't even got a girl. 

First (winking to the others): Why 
should I? I c’n always take yours. 

FaNneLui: All right, knock it off, you 
guys. I'm trving to read. 

O’Brien (in a false soprano): I'm 
trving to read. 

(Good-naturedly everyone except the 
letter-writer laughs.) 

FANELLI (putting the book down): 
Christmas. At least on an aircraft car- 
rier they'd have a tree mavbe a 
regular party with a band . . . and look 
at us... the only way we know it’s 
Christmas is by short wave. 

(Camera centers on Tommy Ford, 
the youthful seaman trying to write his 
letter. As he writes, he looks off medita 
tively, not hearing the ad-lib cracks, his 
mind thousands of miles away. While 
he goes on writing, we peek at his let 
ter in an insert.) 

Dear Mom and Pop. Sure seems 
funny to be away from you for the 
first time on Christmas Eve. . . . 

(The pen pauses. Wider camera an- 
gle of dinette while Tommy goes on 
writing. ) 

Seconp Acry-Deucy PLayer: A 
year ago I was home-sweet-home, eat 
ing hot mince pie and then my girl 
came in and gave me this watch and 
when I turned it over it said— 

EveryOne IN Cuorus (except Tom 
my who continues to write): To my 
dearest from his Bibsey. 

Seconp Acey-Deucy Prayer (dis- 
gusted): Aw, nothing’s sacred around 
you guvs. 

O’Brien: That home-baked hot 
mince pie and a good log fire after the 
turkey and your arm around the old 
lady’s waist. (Sighs) Last Christmas 
I got so bloomin’ sentimental about it 
I went down and got this little art 
job. 

(He rolls up his sleeves to show his 
powerful forearm. Close up of tattoo on 
forearm showing “Mike” and “Kate” in 
a Christmas wreath. As he flexes his 
muscle their heads go back and forth 
as in a kiss. Group laughs.) 

An-Lrs: What a man! Etc. 

(Close up of Tommy ignoring the 
banter. Insert of letter again.) 

Tonight I can just see the tree by 
the fireplace, and the kids and Mary 
Lou (The pen pauses again.) 

O'Brien (to first acey-deucy player) : 
You had him, if you’da rolled a six. 

Seconp Acry-Deucy Prayer: I! 
know what they keep you around for, 
Obie—in case they run out of high- 
pressure air they've always got you 

O’Brien (flaring up): Listen, Jack- 
son— 

FaNELLI (looking up from his book 
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again): Slow it down to two knots, you 
guys. You're racing your motors. 

(Tommy goes on writing, then stops 
as his hand goes to his right side; a 
small sound of pain escapes him. The 
others look up.) 

O'Brien (sympathetically): Whatsa 
matter, Tommy? 

Tommy: I dunno. I had a gut ache 
all night. Feels like a knife in there. 

First Acry-Deucy Payer: It’s 
those biscuits we had last night. I tell 
va that Swede is trying to poison us. 
It’s sabotage, that’s what it is. 

O’Brien: Why don’t you the 
quack; let him put you on the binnacle 
list. 

Tommy (talking with effort but try- 
ing to minimize the pain): Aw, I guess 
I'll be all right. Maybe I did wolf too 
many of those biscuits down last night. 

Seconp Acry-Deucey  PLayeEr: 
Whatta ya wanna bet the Swede 
worked in a cement factory before he 
got this job. 


see 


(Tommy rubs his right side, obvious- 
ly in distress, yet trying not to make 
too much of it.) 

O’Brien: No kidding, boy, I'd do 
something about that. 

Tommy: I did. I took some salts the 
Chief gave me this morning. 

First Acey-Deucey PLayer: Oh 
great. Just because the Chief knows 
how to doctor a Diesel, he thinks he’s 
a great medical man. 

Seconp Acey-Deucey Player: Well, 
he can’t kill you any quicker than the 
quack—that’s for sure. : 

(A messenger enters with a watch- 
list in his hand.) 

MesseNGeER: Fanelli, Ford, O'Brien 
five minutes and you're on watch, fel- 
low s. 

(The messenger exits. The three he 
alerted rise and start toward the door.) 

FaNneLu: Back to the salt 
Tommy. 


mines, 


Tommy (trying to grin): Right, Joe. 
(O’Brien—the veteran  submariner, 
mate first class, older than 
the others, short and ample-bellied— 
puts his hand on Tommy's shoulder.) 

O'Brien: That’s a tough job on the 

planes, kid. I wouldn’t stand watch if 
| looked the way you do. 
Aw, if I was back at the 
But out 
here, with something liable to happen 
inv second—well, I c’n take it for four 
hours and then [ll hit the sack. 

O'Brien (easily): Know what I al- 
ways say, lad, “Do what you're man 
enough to do.” 

(Cut to control room. In the back- 
ground we can see Tommy and Fanelli 
relieving the planesman, In the fore- 
ground are Com. Miller, Ensign Riggs, 


gunner’s 


TOMMY 
base I guess I'd see the doc 


and Lt. (J.G.) Davison, a hulking, af- 
fable young Southerner.) 

Miter: I'll be in the ward room if 
you need me for anything, Riggs. 

Riccs: Yes, sir. 

Miter (to Davison): Come on, 
Jeff. I'll give you another chess lesson. 

Davison: Chess? When we're prac- 
tically up on the enemy beach? 

MILLER (smiling): That’s the time 
to play chess. 

(They start off toward the forward 
compartments. As they do so they pass 
pharmacist’s mate, Jimmy Bruce, on his 
way aft. Miller says, “Jimmy,” and gives 
him an off-hand salute, a habitual ges- 
ture. Jimmy grins, mumbles a respectful, 
“Cap'n,” and we follow him as he con- 
tinues on toward the rear compart- 
ments. Cut back to dinette as Jimmy 
Bruce enters. He is a blond, wiry kid 
from Arkansas, with unruly hair, about 
twenty-two years old, cocky in an un- 
objectionable way, quick to grin. As 
soon as they see him, the acey-deucy 
players set up a cross fire of banter that 
is apparently a stylized bit of by-play 
aboard the sub.) 

First Acey Deucy Payer: Hi ya, 
ducky? 

Bruce: Waddya mean, ducky? 

First Acey-Deucy Payer: The 
quack, quack, quack. (They laugh.) 

Seconp Acey-Deucy PLayer: How’s 
everything back in Ar-kansas? 
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Wide World 


Bruce: It’s not Ar-kansas, it’s—(then 
realizing it is a rib)—Aw, why don’t 
you guys get a new joke. 

(He sits down and pulls out a maga- 
zine. ) 

First Acey-Deucy Prayer: Hey, 
quack, I got a hangnail that’s painin’ 
me somethin’ awful. 

Seconp Acey-Deucy Prayer: Put 
“im on the binnacle list so you c’n gold- 
brick together. 

Bruce: Keep on callin’ me quack 
and I'll cut that hangnail off—right up 
to here. (He indicates the player's 
neck.) 

Seconp Acey-Deucy PLayer: No 
kiddin’, Brucie, how come you rate this 
soft job? The only noncombatant on 
the whole darn boat. Nothin’ to do but 
sit around readin’ magazines. Boy, don’t 
I wish I'd thought of that. 

Bruce: Oh, sure. All I’ve got to do 
is stand regular watches like the rest 
of you, and doctor up you goof-offs on 
the side. 

First Acey-Deucy Payer: Listen 
to the boy. He never had it so good. 

Bruce (grinning): Sure, it’s a breeze 
—as long as everyone stays in one piece 
around here. 

(He settles down comfortably with 
his magazine; the acey-deucy players 
chatter up a little ad-lib on their game. 
Dissolve to periscope cutting through 
the rough sea. Cut to interior of con- 
trol room. Tommy on the bow plane, 
perspiring from the effort to overcome 
his pain.) 

Ensicn Riccs: Mind your bubble, 
Ford. Hold her to a half degree down 
angle. 

Tommy (through his teeth): Aye 
aye, sir. 

(Shot of depth indicator. It is fluctu- 
ating, showing that the boat is in dan- 
ger of broaching. Close shot Riggs.) 

Ensicn Riccs (observing the indica- 
tor): Flood auxiliary from sea—one thou- 
sand pounds, 

(Close shot O’Brien at trim mani- 
told. Opening the valve, and watching 
the gauge.) 

Younc Perry OFFICER: 
are flooding, sir. 

(Close shot of air manifold.) 

O’Brien:One thousand pounds flood- 
ed in auxiliary. Trim manifold secure. 
(Ensign Riggs comes up and looks over 
Tommy's shoulder critically.) 

Riccs: You've got a two degree down 
angle. Come on, Ford, stay awake. 

(Tommy wipes the sweat from his 
forehead and, operating the plane auto- 
matically, adjusts the angle of the boat. 
Cut to ward room. Com. Miller is play- 
ing chess with Lt. Davison. To one side 
are charts that Miller has been work- 
ing on.) 

Davison (in his slow drawl): Chess. 
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Sure never thought I'd learn to play 
a brainy game like chess. 

MitteR (taking two of Davison’s 
pawns with his knight and smiling): 
What makes you think you've learned, 
Jeff? 

Davison: Sure beats me how you 
figured that out, Skipper. I thought I 
had you trapped. 

MILLER (studying the board): If you 
hope to skipper one of these boats some 
day, Jeff, this game can give you some 
pointers, A sub is like this king. Every- 
thing on the board is hunting you. And 
vou can’t use the king to strike without 
fatally exposing yourself. (He makes 
another move on the board and Davi- 
son winces.) To stay alive, you always 
have to be at least two or three jumps 
ahead. 

(Over the squalk box in the corner 
we hear:) 

SguaLk Box: Ward Room, this is the 
conning tower, Lieutenant Hudson. Is 
the captain there? 

MILLER (operating the squalk box): 
What's the story, Floyd? 

SguaLk Box: We've sighted smoke, 
sir. Maybe fifteen miles. Bearing 0-2-7. 

Miter: Very well. 

(He rises and pushes the chess board 
back, moving as quickly as possible in 
the cramped quarters. ) 

Davison (over the squalk box): 
Okay, Hudson. The skipper’s on his 
way up. 

(Cut to conning tower. Hudson is 
peering through the periscope again. 
The roughness of the sea makes it dif- 
ficult to maintain depth control.) 

Witurams (over the squalk box): 
Mr. Hudson wants you to run at 55 
feet. 

SeuaLk Box (Riggs): I need more 
speed, 

(Hudson goes to the squalk box.) 

Hupson: All right. But slow her 
down as soon as you can maintain trim 
at one-third speed. 

SeuaLtk Box: Aye aye, sir. 

Hupson: Down periscope. 

(The quartermaster begins to com- 
ply. Cut to control room, Ensign Riggs 
at the squalk box.) 

Riccs: All ahead two thirds. 

(Cut to engine room: the engineman 
responds. Dissolve to exterior of sub- 
marine moving through water. Back to 
conning tower as Com. Miller appears 
up the ladder from the control room.) 

Hupson: I think I have a destroyer 
bearing 0-3-5. And it looks like another 
one off our port bow. Hull down. 

Miter: Very well. Let me have a 
look as soon as we get back to one- 
third. 

(After a pause, we hear over the 
squalk box:) 

Riccs’ Vorce: I can hold her at 55. 
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Miter: Very well. Up periscope. 

(The quartermaster, Williams, raises 
the scope. Meanwhile Miller turns to 
the sonarman. ) 

Miter: Sound, do you have the 
target bearing 0-3-5? 

SoNnARMAN: Still all clear for me, sir. 

Mitter: Keep searching in that 
quadrant. Let me know as soon as you 
pick them up. (He turns and peers in- 
tently into the periscope. After a mo- 
ment’s study he speaks with quiet satis- 
faction.) That looks like our little 
friends, all right. (Studies them furth- 
er) We'll continue to close and track 
them at periscope depth until sundown. 
(To quartermaster) What time is it, 
Williams? 

Wiis: 1517 hours, sir. 

Mitter: Very well. Keep tracking 
their course and speed and at 1530 
we'll surface to get off our report. 

Hupson: Aye aye, sir, (After a pause) 
Sure wish we could take a crack at 
them now, captain. 

Miter: So do I. But if our report 
brings our striking force over in time 
to intercept them, that will more than 
make up for having to wait. (Miller 
returns to the periscope.) Let’s be dog- 
gone careful on these observations. We 
don’t want some zoomy to pick us up 
before we can accomplish this mission. 

(The boat pitches upward, almost 
throwing them off balance.) 

Hupson (on squalk box): What's 
the matter down there? Can’t you hold 
her at 55? 
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(Ensign Riggs checks the depth 
gauge, which records 48, and then turns 
on Tommy Ford who, unbeknown to 
the diving officer and the others, has 
been fighting collapse.) 

Ensicn Riccs (angrily): Come on, 
Ford. Watch that bubble. 

Forp (weakly): Aye .. . aye, sir. 

Ensicn Riccs: What's the matter 
with you today? 

Forp: Sir, I’m not feeling well .. . 
there’s something wrong, I. . . 

Ensicn Riccs: Why didn’t you say 
something right away so I could get you 
relieved? 

Foro: Well, I. . . I thought I'd be 
all right, and... (He clutches his 
side. ) 

Ensicn Riccs (turning to a stand-by 
planesman): Goodman, relieve the 
stern planes. Depth 55. One degree 
down angle. And don’t let the waves 
suck you up. 

(Seaman Goodman moves in to take 
Ford’s place. As Ford rises he is sud- 
denly seized wtih excruciating pain and 
slumps to the deck. Ensign Riggs and 
a stand-by messenger kneel beside him. 
Ensign Riggs looks up at the chief of 
the watch.) 

Ensicn Riccs: Get Bruce. Have him 
report here right away. 

(Tommy, unconscious, writhes and 
groans. Riggs rises and addresses the 
messenger and another stand-by. ) 

Rices: Carry him to my bunk. 

(Then Riggs turns back to check the 
depth gauge. Cut to men’s dinette 
Jimmy Bruce is reading his magazine 
The acey-deucy game goes on.) 

SevaLk Box: Pharmacist’s Mate 
Bruce. Pharmacist’s Mate Bruce. Report 
to control room at once. 

Bruce (pushing his magazine away 
reluctantly and rising): Yeah, I got a 
cinch, All I have to do is sit down and 
one of you clumsy jokers is sure to 
bump his head on a hatchway. (He 
folds his magazine into his pocket.) 
I've been trying to finish this story for 
three days! 

First Acey-Deucy PLAYER (as 
Bruce exits): Don’t worry, boy, you got 
lots of time. At the rate we're going 
we'll still be out here next Christmas. 

Seconp Acey-Deucy PLayeR (call- 
ing after Bruce in a mimicking voice) : 
Calling Dr. Kildare. Calling Dr. Kil- 
dare. Emergency case of hiccoughs in 
the control room. 

(The two men are laughing together 
at their wit as Jimmy Bruce hurries out 
Interior of Chief's room. Jimmy Bruce 
enters. Tommy is lying on the bunk. He 
is conscious now but in terrible pain.) 

Bruce: Hello, Tommy. Let's have a 
look at you. (He kneels at the bunk, 
feels Tommy's head and sticks a ther- 
mometer in his mouth. Tommy screws 
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his face up against the pain. Bruce 
takes a hypodermic needle from his 
kit.) This’ll make you ride a little more 
comfortable. (He shoots the morphine. 
Then he sits on the edge of the bunk 
and feels Tommy's pulse. There is a 
tense silence. The water can be heard 
sloshing against the boat's sides. Tommy 
rolls his head as another spasm of pain 
seizes him. Jimmy seems worried by the 
pulsebeat.) 

Bruce: How long has this been go- 
ing on? (Tommy tries to answer with 
the thermometer in his mouth.) Hold it 
a second. I c’n never remember not to 
ask questions when I got that thing in 
their mouths. (He 
mometer, ) 


removes -the_ ther- 


Tommy (speaking with great effort): 

Since . . . yesterday 
Jimmy rises to study the thermom- 
eter in the light.) 

Bruce: Why didn’t vou tell me right 
awavr 

Tommy: I... I thought . 

Bruce: I'm the closest thing to a doc- 
tor they got on board, chum. Sometimes 
you fellas seem to forget that. (He has 
been studying the thermometer.) A 
. (He shakes his head.) 

(Close two shot. Jimmy returns to 
the bunk and presses his hand on Tom- 
my’s abdomen.) 

Bruce: Hurt there? 

(Tommy shakes his 


hundred an’ 


head. Jimmy 


moves his hand and presses again. ) 
Bruce: There? 
(Tommy shakes his 

now presses the right lower abdomen 

Tommy gives a tense cry of pain. Jim- 


head 


Jimmy 


my maintains the pressure ... and then 
suddenly releases it. The reaction on 
Tommy is even greater than it was he- 
fore.) 

Bruce: Mmmmmmmm - hmmmmm 
Mmmmmmm-hmmmmm. (Then sud- 
denly) Take it easy a minute, kid. I 
better see the Skipper. (He exits 
quickly. ) 

(Interior of control room. Command- 
er Miller is just coming down the ladder 
from the conning tower when Jimmy 
Bruce appears.) 

Bruce: Captain, c’n I talk to vou a 
minute? 

Miter: Sure thing, son. 

Bruce: I just examined Tommvy— 
Seaman Apprentice Ford. Looks to me 
like appendicitis—maybe acute 

Mitter: Any chance of holding out 
til we get back to port? 

Bruce: I don't see how, sir. 

Mitter: Then what do you suggest, 
Jimmy? 

Bruce: Well, everything points to an 
immediate operation . . . if we had a 
surgeon on board. 

Miter: We never carry any ifs 
aboard these boats. (Suddenly) Don't 


suppose you were ever called upon to 
perform an appendectomy? 

(Close two shot.) 

Bruce (taken aback): Are you kid- 
ding? (Catching himself) I mean... . 
no, sir. Before I won my Dolphins, all 
the training I had was as a cardiogra- 
pher. 

MILLER: 
performed? 

Bruce: Well, I. . . I wheeled a fel- 
low in for one once. That’s about as 
close as I ever came. 

Mitter: Think you can do it? 

Bruce: 1...1... well, I'd hate to 
say “ves” for sure and then foul it up. 

MiLter: Jimmy, there’s nothing in 
the book says a pharmacist’s mate has 
to perform any duty for which he hasn't 
been specifically trained. So I'm not go- 
ing to order you to do this. ’'m going to 
ask vou to think it over for five min- 
utes. (Close on Bruce, listening, as Mil- 
ler continues) If you say “ves,” we'll 
give you all the cooperation possible. If 
vou say “no,” we'll give up our mission 
and see if we can’t make it back to the 
tender before... 

Bruce: Yes, sir, I understand. 

(Medium shot, holding the two. Jim- 
my starts to turn away, 
troubled. ) 

Mitcer: And Jimmy... 

(Jimmy Bruce turns around.) 

Bruce: Yes, sir. 

Miter: Before we left the States, I 
had the opportunity of picking out 
every one of you men individually. For 
every one of you aboard there are at 
least ten others—almost as good. I didn’t 
pick you for my pharmacist’s mate be- 
cause you happened to have a high 
rating as a technician—but because you 
impressed me as the kind of a man who 
could come through in emergencies. 

(The skipper’s words seem to in- 
crease Jimmy’s confidence. ) 

Bruce: Yes, sir. 

(Com. Miller turns and starts toward 
the ladder, passing the diving officer.) 

Mitter: How’s she behaving, Bill? 
Holding her trim all right? 

Ensicn Riccs: This dirty weather's 
making her tough to handle. We nearly 
broached there a minute ago. (He 
keeps his eye on the depth gauge while 
he is talking. Now, noticing that it is 
pointing a little too high,. he acts 
promptly.) Plane her down another five 
feet... 

(Meanwhile Com. Miller has started 
up to the conning tower. As he enters, 
Lt. Hudson is studying the chart, show- 
ing the course of the enemy destroyers 
being traced by his chartmen.) 

Hupson: Two more destroyers ap- 
proximately twelve miles off the bow. 
Looks like the screen for the main force 
all right! 


Ever seen this operation 


obviously 


Miter: That's fine. I—hope we don’t 
have to lose ‘em. 

Hupson: Lose ‘em? Why should we if 
we keep closing in? 

Mutter: That’s the hitch. One of our 
seamen—young Ford—has appendicitis. 
Needs an operation pronto, according 
to Bruce. If he thinks he can do it, and 
I agree to let him go ahead, we'd have 
to get down... . out of danger... for 
at least an hour. 

Hupson: An hour! They'll be out of 
sight in an hour. We may never pick 
up their trail again. 

Mitter: I know. | know, Floyd. I 
suppose you're right . . . from a military 
stand-point. (Close two shot favoring 
Miller) But, Floyd, one of these days 
you'll have your own command. Then 
you'll know a little more than you do 
now about the human side of this job. 
What makes these boats run? It’s not 
the Diesels—they can 
placed. It’s the men—they aren't inter- 
changeable. Not even young apprentice 
seamen like Tommy Ford. 

(Close up Miller.) 

Miter: It didn’t take just months to 
train °em and work ’em in as a team. It 
took years—all their lives—to develop 
into the kind of men who can stand the 
gaff of living on top of each other for 
fifty days at a time in constant danger 
without getting on each other's nerves. 

(Medium shot favoring Miller.) 

Mitter: No, Floyd, the life—even an 
outside chance to save the life—of one 
of my men still means more to me than 
the course and disposition of the whole 
darned enemy fleet. 

Hupson: In another hour or two we 
could crack the secret of a major enemy 
movement... 

Minter: In another hour or two a 
nice kid from Chautauqua Kansas, may 
be dead because his skipper was afraid 
to take a chance. 

Hupson: But this kid, Bruce, if vou 
don't mind my saving so, still seems 
pretty wet behind the ears. I can’t see 
him performing any miracles. 

Mituer: Floyd, I've seen my share 
of miracles aboard these boats. I've seen 
the big brave fellows cave in and I've 
seen panicky, half-grown kids suddenly 
find out they’re men. Keep tracking ‘em 
to the last possible moment. I'll send 
word up as soon as I decide. 

(He starts down the ladder. Quick 
dissolve to corridor outside the Chief's 
room. As Com. Miller appears, coming 
forward from the control room behind 
him, Jimmy Bruce enters the corridor 
from the Chief's room, where the body 
of Tommy Ford can be seen in the 
background.) 

Mitten: What's the story, Jimmy? 

Bruce: I'll take a crack at it. 

Mitter: Good boy. Only now, for 
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the record, I’m ordering you to do it. 
So, just in case we're unlucky and a 
bunch of second-guessing, top-brass 
medics decide we could’ve waited, at a 
court martial three stripes on your arm 
look better than the (Miller 
forces a grin.) Only I wouldn't have 
put this up to you if I wasn’t dead-sure 
you had it in you. 

Bruce (a little shaky): Thanks, 
Skipper. I just wish I was as sure as 
you are. 

Minter (placing his hand on Jim- 
my’s shoulder): Better go in and see 
your patient. Put it up to him the same 
way I did you. This is a volunteer serv- 
ice. I want everybody to go in with his 
eyes open. 

Bruce (his respect for the skipper is 
obvious despite his conventional re- 
sponse): Aye aye, sir. 

(He turns toward the Chief's room. 
As he enters, Tommy looks up and 
forces a weak grin.) 

Bruce: Tommy, there’s no sense giv- 
ing you a snow job. I'm gonna be level 
with you. 

Tommy: Okay, Jim. 

Bruce: If I just sit here picking my 
teeth and feeding you pills, I think 
you've had it. 

TOMMY 
know. 

Bruce: So the Skipper’s giving me 
the green light to operate. It’s a heck 
of a thing to tell you but somehow I 
feel I’ve gotta say it—I’m not sure I 
know how. There’s a chance that... 
(He looks at Tommy, almost begging.) 
Well, it’s plenty rugged either way. But 
I've gotta know if you think I should. 

Tommy: Whatever you say, Doc. 

(Jimmy straightens up.) 

Bruce: That's the first time anybody 
on this boat ever called me anything 
but quack. (He rises.) Rest easy, kid. 
It’s a tough point but we're gonna get 
lucky and make it the hard way 


crow, 


Yeah, I 


(in a whisper): 


(Tommy, wincing, but forcing back 
any sound, makes a feeble but definite 
circle of approval with his thumb and 
forefinger. Dissolve to control room. 
Com. Miller talking into the general ad- 
dress system: ) 

Mituer: Attention, all hands. We've 
got an emergency on our hands that 
calls for teamwork, and I want you all 
to know exactly what we're up against. 
We're going deeper so that Pharmacist’s 
Mate Bruce can perform an appendec- 
tomy on Apprentice Seaman Ford. 

(Wider angle of room as all listen 
intently.) 

Miter: I don’t have to tell you what 
a ticklish job this is going to be. We'll 
have to keep her awfully steady down 
there. Just a little better trim than we 
ever had before. 

(Quick flashes of men in torpedo 
room, engine room, pump room, etc., 
listening. ) 

Miter: Everyone of you, wherever 
you're standing watch—the planesmen, 
you on the manifolds, you back there 
in the engine rooms—is going to be part 
of this thing. We’ve been in tough spots 
before and we’ve come through because 
each one of you knew that. So I've got 
a hunch you're all going to deliver this 
Christmas Eve for Tommy Ford and 
Jimmy Bruce. That is all. (Miller turns 
to Ensign Riggs.) Better check the pres- 
sure we've got in the boat. We'll need 
all the good air we can get because 
that ether’s going to smell things up. 
Take her to a hundred feet. (He turns 
away as Riggs gives him an “Aye aye, 
sir,” and starts towards his planesmen.) 

(Exterior of submarine as it noses 
down into the sea. Dissolve ‘to the con- 
trol room, discovering Jimmy Bruce, 
nervous but controlled; Com. Miller; 
Lt. Hudson; Lt. Davison. At the planes 
are Fanelli and Goodman. Keeping an 
eye on the bubble, the depth gauge, the 
Christmas trees, etc., is the diving offi- 


“Hudson, a good officer knows when to pull rank and when to stow it.” The 
skipper (right) spoke sharply. “The best men don’t always wear gold braid.” 
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cer, Ensign Riggs. At one of the mani- 
folds is the chunky, tattooed veteran, 
O’Brien.) 

COMMANDER MILLER: Now, Jimmy, 
there’s nothing in the book to cover this 
kind of deal. So we're going to stow 
rank and Navy regs. From this point 
until the end of the operation, you're 
the boss. You pick your staff from any 
level you want; you tell us where you 
want us and what you want us to do. 

(Jimmy Bruce still seems uncertain 
about his authority. During this period 
he should seem to be groping his way 
toward the confidence and strength he 
will eventually assert.) 

Bruce: Aye aye, sir. Can we have 
Tommy moved to the ward room? See 
that he’s made as comfortable as_pos- 
sible. And tell him I'll be with him as 
soon as I get everything squared away. 

Miter (to Davison): Get a detail 
and take care of that, Jeff. 

Bruce: Now for my chief assistant 

(He looks around.) 1 don’t want 
you to think I’m giving you the busi- 
ness, Skipper, but I think I'd pick you 
even if you were an apprentice striker. 

Mituer: Thanks, Jimmy. I wanted to 
be in on every step of this thing. His 
life’s in your hands, but I want there to 
be no doubt about the responsibility’s 
being mine. 

Bruce: Now, I’m not sure exactly 
where to use him yet, but Id like to 
have the Swede. He’s one of those fel- 
lows who c’'n do a little bit of every 
thing, and also he’s the luckiest gambler 
on the boat. 

Hupson: Sir, if I can butt in, don’t 
you thin'c it’s a little more proper if all 
those in attendance were officers? After 
er 

MiLter (rather sharply): Hudson, a 
good officer knows when to pull rank, 
and when to stow it. And, I don’t want 
to disillusion you, but the best men in 
the Navy aren’t always the ones with 
the gold on their sleeves. Now send a 
messenger for Swede Engstrum. 

Hupson (silenced but obviously not 
convinced): Yes, sir. 

Bruce: Now for my nurse—( Looks 
around again.) Lemme see, I'd like to 
have O’Brien. 

(The commander crosses to the diving 
officer, Riggs.) 

Miter: Have a stand-by take over 
the trim manifold. We want to use 
O'Brien. 

Ensicn Riccs: Aye aye, sir. 

(He goes to O’Brien, taps him on the 
shoulder and points to the group around 
Bruce. O’Brien—balding, bare-chested, 
and perspiring—joins the group.) 

Bruce: Obie, you're going to be the 
nurse. 

O’Brien: A nurse! 

Bruce: Yeah. I won't say you're the 
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prettiest nurse I ever saw—(O’Brien’s 
face wrinkles into a hard, likeable grin.) 
but you're another guy I'd like to have 
around if things really get tough. 

O’Brien (not at all maliciously): 
Okay, kid. If you c’n be a surgeon, I 
guess I c’n be a nurse. 

Bruce: Good deal, Pop. Now, let’s 
see—an anaesthetist. | want someone 
who’s a real cool customer, and won't 
lose his head. (He nods to Lt. Hudson.) 
Lt. Hudson, I guess you'll fill the bill. 
I'll show you what I want when we get 
in there. Meanwhile, go check on the 
ether supply. 

(Lt. Hudson hesitates, resenting be- 
ing ordered around by a mere pharma- 
cist’s mate.) 

Bruce: Then I'd like to use Leroy 
Johnson... 

Hupson (stopping just as he’s turning 
away): Johnson, the mess boy? 

Bruce: I know, Lieutenant, but his 
old man happens to be a doctor, and I 
figure... 

Miter (severely): That’s all right, 
Jimmy. A surgeon doesn’t need to know 
the rank or pedigree of his assistants. 
You're not handing out invitations to 
the Officers’ Ball. You're picking men. 

Hupson (rebuked again, leaving): 
I'll check on that ether, Skipper. 

Bruce: Now let’s see, we'll need a 
recorder—someone to make sure that 
everything that goes in, comes out. 

(At this point Lt. Davison has re- 
turned. Swede has joined the 
group.) 

Bruce: I guess that'll be your job, 
Mr. Davison. 

Davison: Aye aye, Dox 

Bruce: I've got a list of all the stuff 
we're going to need and, brother, it’s 
rough. No ether no antiseptic 
powder, no scalpel—in fact, no surgical 
instruments of any kind. (Shakes his 
head) They say wav to tell a 


also 


cone, 


one 


submariner is the way he c’n open a 


bottle of beer with a fiftv-cent 
That’s what we all gotta do now—get 
our noggins workin’ on how t’ make do. 

SWEDE 


piece. 


fine tea strainers 
in the gallev. How about trvin’ one of 
them for an ether cone? 

Bruce: I think va got something 
there, Swede. Get on it. Oh, and while 
you're there 


I got some 


were gonna need some- 
thing for muscular retractors—that’s to 
hold the wound open after I make the 
incision. I think mavbe we c’n use some 
of those tablespoons of yours, if we 
double ‘em all the way back. 

Swepve (heading back toward the 
control room): Back in a flash, Doc. 

Bruce: Antiseptic powder. Well, 
why don’t we just grind up some sulfa- 
nilimide tablets? Leroy, find as many as 
you can in the medicine chest and pow- 
derize ‘em for me. 


Leroy: Right, Jimmy. 

(He starts off.) 

Bruce: Then we'll need something 
to sterilize the instruments . . . 

O’Brien: We could use the alcohol in 
the torpedoes. 

Bruce: Good deal. 

(O’Brien hurries off.) 

Bruce: Then there’s lights. We'll 
need a Jot more’n we got in there. May- 
be we can string some floods from the 
over-hang. 

Davison: I'll get Chief Childs to put 
a couple of his electricians on that. 

Bruce: Check. Let’s see, that takes 
care of just about everything except— 
except the scalpel. All I could find was 
an old scalpel blade without a handle. 

Muter: Could you hold it with a 
pair of pliers? 

Bruce: Kinda clumsy, Skipper. Wait 
a minute; I think I've got it—those 
hemostats we use for pinching blood 
vessels. Maybe one of the machinists 
could rig that up for me. 

Mutter: Okay, I'll get somebody on 
it. You better go in and have a look at 
your patient. 

Bruce: Yes, Commander. 

(The commander puts his hand on 
Jimmy's shoulder.) 

Miter: And remember what I told 
you, Jimmy. This deal is going to de- 
pend on you giving the orders. Until 
you get it all battened down, you're in 
command. 

Bruce (suddenly): Do you believe 
in God, sir? 

Miter (seriously): I certainly do, 
Jimmy. And I still believe He watches 
over all of us on earth. 

Bruce (literally, with a deep sigh as 
he turns to enter the ward room): Boy, 
I just hope He doesn’t have any trouble 
getting down here twenty fathoms be- 
low the surface. 

(Close shot Leroy Johnson pounding 
tablets to powder. Close shot Swede 
stretching gauze over a strainer to form 
a homemade ether cone. Close shot 
O’Brien draining alcohol from a_tor- 
pedo, Close shot machinist rigging the 
scalpel with a hemostat. Close shot 
electricians in ward room rigging over- 
head lights. Close shot Commander 
Miller bending the Monel-metal spoons 
into retractors. Close shot Jimmy in a 
corner of the ward room, studying his 
handbook with a pencil in his hand. Cut 
to control room. Angle toward Fanelli 
and depth gauge, which is fluctuating.) 

Riccs: Watch that bubble, Fanelli. 
Hold her to one-half degree. 

Fane: It’s rough holding 
against the swells, sir. 

Riccs: I know it. Do the best you 
can. 

(Cut to conning tower. Close on Sonar- 
man, listening intently with earphones 


her 


on. He turns to the quartermaster.) 

SoNARMAN: All clear on sound. 

(Interior of ward room. Close on clock 
showing time to be five minutes after 
two. Camera pans down to full shot 
around table. Ready with the ether 
cans, behind Tommy's head, is Lt. Hud- 
son. Near him is Swede, who holds the 
improvised ether cone. At the side of 
the table facing the camera are Jimmy 
Bruce and Com. Miller. At the foot of 
the table is O’Brien, and sitting near 
him, Lt. Davison, with medical books 
open and paper and pencil to record 
the movements of the operation. All 
these men wear white reversed pajama 
coats and their faces are covered by 
gauze masks, all except their eyes, 
which express tenseness and anxiety. In 
the taut silence we can hear, over the 
sound of the water washing the hull, 
the ticking of the clock. 

Cut to the pantry. Here Leroy John- 
son is stationed. He is placing the bent- 
double spoons into a pot of boiling 
water and is ready to pass them through 
the small sliding panel that leads di- 
rectly into the ward room. Back to the 
ward room. Jimmy Bruce looks down 
at Tommy.) 

Bruce (his voice tight in his throat, 
the tone belying his attempts at confi- 
dent words and manners): Well, Tom- 
my, I guess we're all set. In a minute 
or two we're gonna start feeding you 
the ether. You’re not gonna feel a thing. 

Tommy (in a_ hoarse whisper): 
Listen, Jimmy, I don’t wantcha to think 
I'm chicken or anything, but just in 
you know, if something goes 
wrong, I wantcha to go see my folks. 
Tell em... Tell’em... 

Bruce (embarrassed): Aw, knock it 
off. You’re gonna go see your own folks. 
Pretty lucky guy, prob'ly get a fat sixty- 
day leave outa this deal. 

Tommy: Okay, Doc. 
COGS... 

Bruce: Sure... ... Now quit 
gabbin’. Think about something cheer- 
eae 

Tommy (to himself in a whisper): 
I'll think about bein’ home . . . Christ- 
mas Eve... Mary Lou... 

(Note: Through the above the trim 
of the submarine has been far from per 
fect. The boat has been pitching, not 
violently, but enough to be disturbing 
Swede, at Tommy's head, O’Brien, at 
his feet, have been holding the patient 
in place on the table. Suddenly the sub- 
marine lurches upward. Tommy groans.) 

Bruce (on edge): Whatsa matter 
with those guys; don’t they know what 
they’re doin’? 

(Com, Miller’s manner, in contrast to 
Jimmy’s, is controlled and quieting.) 

Miter: Easy, Jimmy. Let me see if 
I can straighten them out. 


case, 


But, 


just in 


sure. 
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(He exits quickly. Cut to control room. 
The depth gauge needle swings between 
100 and 95. The planesmen are working 
the electrical. Ensign Riggs hovers over 
them. After a pause Com. Miller enters.) 

Mitten: What's the trouble, Bill? 

Riccs: It’s so rough down here that 
it’s hard to maintain depth control. The 
two best men I’ve got are having 
trouble. 

Minter: Okay. Let’s ease her down 
another fifty feet and see if it’s any 
better. We'll never get this job done 
without perfect depth control. 

Riccs: Ave aye, sir. We'll do the best 
we can, (Slight smile.) And then we'll 
try to do even a little better than that. 

(Com. Miller slaps Riggs on the 
shoulder and turns back toward the 
ward room. Riggs turns to his men to 
give an order. Exterior of submarine as 
the boat noses down into a quieter layer. 
Interior of ward room as the sub levels 
off and the table becomes level at last. 
Everyone leaning in slightly toward 
Tommy, all faces washed out in the 
glare of the overhanging flood lights.) 

Jimmy Bruce (in a strange, quiet 
voice): That's better. Now if they can 
just hold like that. (Pause) Gloves. 

(O’Brien comes forward and holds 
them for Jimmy while he sterilizes his 
hands in a ready bowl of alcohol. The 
fingers of the gloves are too long for 
Jimmy’s small hands and _ the 
ends are ludicrously limp.) 

O’Brien: You look like 
Mouse, Doc. 

(Jimmy grins a little through his 
gauze and his nervousness. Then he 
turns back to the table and addresses 
Swede.) 

Bruce: Okay, Swede. I guess we're 
ready for your strainer. (Swede starts 
to lower it over Tommy's mouth. Jimmy 
turns to Hudson.) Now just like I 
told you... drop a little... easy... 
onto the strainer. (Hudson appears to 
pour the ether too freely.) I said easy 
We've only got five pounds. And when 
you figure all this pressure 

(Com. Miller turns to the squalk box.) 

Miuier: See if the pressure’s built 
up again. If so, pump it back to one- 
tenth, 

(Almost simultaneously, Hudson has 
turned on Bruce.) 

Hupson: Look, Bruce, I’m doing what 


rubber 


Mickey 


I 


Bruce (with a curt gesture): 
down. Watch him close. And remember 
until the 
eyes begin to dilate. (To Tommy softly.) 


Pipe 


another drop . . . another 
Now relax, Tommy—like you're sacking 
in after a tough watch . . . breathe deep 
.. « (Takes a deep breath with him.) 
attaboy. ... 

(Close on Tommy breathing deeply, 
his eyes going vague. Angle on faces 
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peering down at him slowly going out 
of focus. The ticking of the clock can 
be heard. Dissolve to control room. The 
gauge now shows a depth of nearly 150 
feet. Fanelli and Goodman, the two 
planesmen, are obviously on edge to 
keep the boat steady.) 

Riccs: That’s it, fellows. Now, try to 
hold to a maximum of a half-degree 
down angle. 

(Dissolve to ward room. Tommy is 
now unconscious. The clock on the wall 
shows 12 minutes after two. Jimmy 
bends over his patient and studies his 
face. The silence is oppressive. Jimmy's 
face has begun to shine with perspira- 
tion under the lights. Everybody is 
waiting for him now.) 

Bruce (sounding jittery): Well, I 
guess it’s my move. (He pauses. Reach- 
ing out his hand.) Scalpel. 


“Up periscope. 
0-3-5... 


Destroyer bearing 
. and another one to port.”’ 


Camera shows Johnson removing 
scalpel from the improvised sterilizer 
and passing it through the panel to 
O’Brien; O’Brien taking scalpel from 
Johnson and handing it across to Jimmy 
Jimmy stares at it almost as if afraid of 
it. His hesitation is noticeable to the 
others. He nods toward Lt. Davison.) 

Bruce: Davison, just before I make 
the incision, maybe you better check 
me out again to make sure. Read that 
page I got turned down. 

Davison (opening the handbook): 
“When a hospital corpsman on duty on 
a ship that has no medical officer is 
confronted with a case of acute appen 
dicitis, his judgment is put perhaps to 
its supreme test . . .” 

Bruce (impatient): Brother, you c’n 
say that again! But I mean further down 
where it’s marked. 

Davison: “In the case of appendec- 
tomies, it is the rare pharmacist’s mate 
whose chances of proper diagnosis and 
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successful operation are at all good . . .” 

Bruce (reacting angrily): Hey, you 
nipplehead, you're in the wrong boor- 
the other big red GENERAL 
SURGERY. 

Davison picks up the other volume, 
already opened to the right page.) 

Davison: “The incision begins above 
a line between the anterior superior 
iliac spine and the umbilicus, about four 
centimeters medial to the 


one 


anterior 
spine. 

Close on Jimmy Bruce straining to 
understand.) 

Davison: “It extends downward and 
inward parallel to the fibers of the ex- 
ternal oblique muscle and fascia . . .” 

Now the sweat is really standing out 
on Jimmy's face. He places his little 
finger on Tommy's hip, the thumb on 
his umbilicus.) 

Bruce (muttering to himself in in- 
tense concentration): Downward and 
inward . . . between the anterior supe- 
rior iliac... 

(Camera pans up and holds on clock 
ticking industriously. The minute hand 
moving slowly but at abnormal speed 
We hear only Jimmy's staccato de 
mands: ) 

Bruce: A spoon... 

Davison’s VOICE: 

Bruce: ... Little more ether . 

(Camera shoots through panel as 
Johnson's hand, in white glove, passes 
instruments through to ward room.) 

Bruce: ... Those tweezers... sponge 

. scalpel . . . all right, quick -another 


... One spoon... 


spoon se 

Close on Davison carefully recording 
insertion.) 

Davison: Spoon two... 

Bruce’s Voice: . . . Hemostat... 

(Cut to control room.) 

FaNeELLI: Wonder how it’s going? 

(Goodman turns to Ensign Riggs. ) 

GoopMan: Any news yet, sir? 

Riccs (shaking his head): He’s still 
hunting around. (Checks gauge and 
bubble.) Nice work, Hold her 


right there. 


boys. 


Back to ward room. Jimmy's strained 
face reflects frustration and the dreadful 
possibility of failure.) 

Bruce: Gee... this .. 
the right place... but I. 
to find it. 

Hupson (to skipper in undertone): 
What did I tell you? 

Close on Hudson. His eyes betray 
his lack of confidence in Bruce. He 
looks at the skipper as if to say, what 
did I tell you? Then he looks at the 
c loc k ) 

Mitter (with a firm warning ges- 
ture): Shhh... 

Close on clock showing that twenty 
minutes have passed. Back to full shot 
ward room.) 


. oughta be 
.. can't seem 
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“What makes these boats run? It's not the Diesels—they can be replaced. 
it's the men—they aren’‘t interchangeable. Not even apprentice seamen.” 


Bruce: Sometimes these things ain’t 
where thev oughta be. Guess I'll hafta 
try the other side of the caecum. (Pause) 
Better widen the incision. (He reaches 
his hand out.) Scalpel. 

Com. Miller doesn’t pass it quite 
quickly enough for Jimmy. He snaps his 
fingers impatiently, his nerves in danger 
of cracking.) 

Bruce 
the scalpel. 

MILLER (as he passes it to Bruce, he 
says very quietly) 
You'll get there 


Come on, snap it up. I said 


Take it easy, son 


(The skipper’s manner seems to quiet 


Jimmy. When he addresses Davison 
now, he sounds more pulled together.) 

Davison holds the open book up, 
right prostrate figure 
Jimmy reads from it while he holds the 
scalpel poised over Tommy, who is hid- 
den from us by the sheet.) 

BRUCE 


over Tommy's 


reading slowly) To re 
tract the muscle medially, the anterior 
and posterior sheaths are... (Tommy 
groans feebly. Jimmy looks up at Lt. 
Hudson. Curtly) Come on—more ether. 
Hupson (hesitating): 
you think this will take? 
Bruce (flaring up): How should I 
know? Y'think I do ‘em every day? 
Hupson: But we have only 
pounds left. If it takes you... 
Bruce: I don’t want back talk. I want 
ether. 


How long do 


four 


Hupson: Back talk? Who do 
think you're... 
Mitter (breaking in): Come on, 
Floyd, leave it up to the doc. Follow 
instructions. 

Hupson_ (sullenly): 
pours more ether 
Swede is holding.) 

Bruce (to Miller): Now, 
spoon ready, and I mean ready. 

Mitter (soothingly): Okay, 
Okay. 

Cut to control room. The men silent- 
ly, tensely doing their jobs. Riggs 
glances at the clock. It shows half an 
hour has passed. Cut to conning tower. 
The helmsman is sweating it out, too. 
He turns to check the time. Cut to 
dinette. The two acey-deucy players are 
also involved, though the still 
goes on.) 

First Acey-peucy Payer: It’s taking 
a long time. 

Seconp Acry-pEUCY PLAYER: Come 
on, roll those bones. 

First Acey-peucy PLayer (taking a 
deep breath): Get a load of that ether. 
What they tryin’ t’ do—asphyxiate all of 


us? 


you 


(He 


strainer 


Yes, sir. 
onto the 


have a 


Doc. 


game 


Seconp Acry-pEuCY PLayer (also 
showing the effect of the ether and the 
nervous tension): Roll ’em, c’mon. 

(Back to ward room. The ether in the 
atmosphere is affecting all of them. 
Somewhat drugged by it, Jimmy runs 


his hand over his face. The commander 
watches him solicitously.) 

Miter: Is the ether getting you, 
Doc? 

Bruce (impatiently): Nah, come on, 
let’s get on with it. What's the next line, 
Davison? 

Davison (reading from the surgery 
book): “Injury to the ilio. .. ilio... 

Bruce (brusquely): llioinguinal 
nerve... 

Davison (continuing): “May result 
in paralysis...” 

(Close on Davison reacting. Close on 
Bruce.) 

Bruce (cutting him off abruptly): 
Okay, okay, I remember that. On your 
toes everybody. Another spoon ready. 

(We feel from his eyes and the strain 
of his face the fearful pressure of this 
critical moment. Close shot Swede. 
Close shot O’Brien. Close shot Johnson 
All watching tensely. Close on Bruce 
sweating profusely, straining, straining, 
then suddenly relieved.) 

Bruce: Got around the nerve okay. 
(He probes further. We can hear the 
ticking of the clock. Suddenly he looks 
up in triumph.) I see it! I got it! No 
wonder I couldn't find it. All covered 
with adhesions and the tip is gan- 
grenous, 

(Close on Davison recording.) 

(Group shot showing the response— 
relief—a momentary breather. Close on 
Bruce.) 

Bruce (all business now, and with 
more confidence): All right . now, 
fast... catgut... hemostat . .. another 
retractor... 

Davison: Catgut for first suture .. . 

(Close on clock showing two minutes 
before half past two. Dissolve. Close on 
clock, now showing nearly five past 
three. Camera pans down to full show 
of ward room. The room is full of foul 
ether vapors and Jimmy shows signs of 
nervous exhaustion.) 

Bruce (to Miller): 
clamps ... hold it open solec’n... 

(Tommy groans.) 

Tommy (stirring and groping up to- 
ward the surface of consciousness, 
hardly audible): Oh... Mary Lou... 
3 eee 

(Close group shot at table.) 

Bruce (anxiously): More ether. He’s 
coming out! 

Hupson: How much 
think it’s going to take? 

Bruce ( flaring up): How many 
times must you ask me that? I’m trying 
my best. I... 

Hupson (glancing at clock): It’s over 
an hour already. I just want to be sure 
we don’t run out of ether before . . . 

Bruce (facing him angrily): If we 
do, Hudson, it'll be your fault and 
I'll... (He seems almost ready to 


Come on... 


more do you 
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strike Hudson who cuts in sharply.) 

Hupson: Listen, Bruce, I don’t care 
what you're doing. You're still an en- 
listed man and... 

(The commander takes control at this 
point in his authoritative, but very quiet 
way.) 

Mitten: I think it’s time to clear the 
air a little bit, fellows. Getting pretty 
doggone foul in here. (Looks across at 
Swede.) Better get the blower work- 
ing, Swede. 

(Hudson and Bruce 
goes back to work.) 

Bruce (snapping his fingers): More 
catgut . . . hemostat... alcohol... . 

(Cut to dinette. The messenger who 
was seen previously in the control room 
kneeling over the fallen body of Tommy 
appears in the entrance way.) 

First Acey-Deucy PLayer: How’s it 
going? 

MesseENGER (looking up): They say 
he’s got hold of a whole mess of appen- 
dix. 

Seconp Acrey-Deucy PLayer: That's 
the mesoappendix—the little knob near 
the base. 

First Acey-Deucy Payer: Listen to 
the man—another quack! 

(Cut to conning tower. Angled to- 
ward helmsman and quartermaster.) 

HeELMSMAN (glancing up at clock): 
What’s taking so long? 

QUARTERMASTER: What's 
long as he makes it? 

(Medium close of Sonarman, listening 
intently as he moves his dial.) 

Het_MsMan: That stinkin’ ether’ll put 
us all under before he’s through. 

(Sudden'y the Sonarman cocks his 
head, moves his dial slowly back and 
holds it. He hears something. He listens 
more eagerly and signals the quarter- 
master.) 

SONARMAN: Tell the Skipper I think 
I hear screws bearing 0-3-9. 

(Dissolve to ward room. Close of 
Bruce. We cannot see his hands, of 
course, but he has reached a delicate 
phase of the operation—the purse-string 
suture.) 

Bruce (hoarsely): Okay. Now, what's 
that next step? 

Davison (reading): “The ends of the 
tied purse-string suture are again tied 
over the stump of the mesoappendix . . . 

Bruce (gritting his teeth): The ends 
of the... 

(Suddenly they are interrupted by 
the squalk box.) 

SeuaLk Box (voice of quartermaster 
Williams): Sound reports screws bear- 
ing 0-3-9, Skipper. 

(Close on Skipper, reacting to this re- 
port of the presence of an enemy vessel 
Wider angle ward room. The others also 
react to this new danger. They seem to 
hesitate for a moment.) 


relax. Jimmy 


the diff, 
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Bruce (to O’Brien): All right... 
more alcohol . . . on the double. Let the 
Skipper worry about that. 

(The Skipper goes to the squalk box.) 

Miter (to squalk box): Let me 
know if they’re closing. And get a turn 
count, 

(He turns back to the table and looks 
at Bruce questioningly.) 

Bruce (to himself): Oh, brother! If 
I make a mistake now. 

SguaLk Box: The screws are high- 
speed, Skipper. Still closing. Bearing 
0-3-6. 

(Miller looks at Jimmy.) 

Bruce: Go ahead, Skipper. I'll get 
Swede to relieve you. Better go fight 
your ship. 

Mitter (turns back to the squalk 
box): I'm on my way up to take charge 
of evasive action. Rig for silent running 
Change course—right fifteen degrees 
rudder. (He turns back to Jimmy, puts 
his hand on his shoulder a moment.) 
Back as soon as I can shake this baby, 
Jimmy. 

Bruce (is so intent on what he is 
doing that he merely nods and goes on 
with his labors): Vaseline gauze. More 
catgut... 

(The Skipper exits. Cut to control 
room. Ensign Riggs comes over to the 
planesman. ) 

Riccs: We're rigging for silence. Shift 
the bow and stern planes to hand 
power. 

FANELLI AND GoopMAN: Aye aye, sir. 

(While they attend to this, Riggs 
crosses back and gets on the squalk 
box.) 

Riccs: Shut off the motor generators. 
Shut off the ventilation blower and air 
conditioning. 

(As Com. Miller appears on his way 
to the conning tower, the motors go off 
and the sudden quiet permits us to hear 
the water sloshing against the hull 
Close on Fanelli and Goodman. Having 
to hold the planes with their own muscle 
power is a tremendous strain. Their 
arms almost tremble with the effort.) 

Riccs: Hold her with 
you've got, boys. 

(Fanelli and Goodman can only nod 
as they put their strength against the 
wheel. Interior of ward room. As Bruce 
works, the lights go out due to the cut- 
ting of the generators.) 

Bruce: Now what's the matter? 

Hupson: They've cut off the genera- 
tors. 

Bruce (cracking for a moment): Oh, 
brother, what a SNAFU! (Then he 
takes hold again.) 

(There is a quick look between the 
men, nothing more.) 

Hupson: We can finish up with the 
emergency lanterns. 


Bruce: Right. Break ‘em out. Quick. 


everything 
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No stinkin’ sub chaser’s gonna foul up 
this operation. 

Hudson stares at him a moment, im- 
pressed, then sets to work with the 
others. And Davison, Swede, O’Brien, 
and Hudson grab the lanterns and rap- 
idly set them up so that they throw a 
strange but adequate light on the oper- 
ating table.) 

Bruce (going back to his work): 
Okay. We've almost got it now. 

Cut to conning tower. Com. Miller 
approaches the Sonarman. The latter 
switches on the loud-speaker so Miller 
and the audience can hear the sound of 
the approaching screws.) 

SONARMAN 
0-2-3, 

Mitter (to quartermaster): We'll 
keep turning away from them—left 
rudder another ten degrees, 


Closing fast. Bearing 


QUARTERMASTER: Aye aye, sir. 

SonARMAN (calling out over the 
sound of the sonar): Still closing, sir. 
Bearing 0-2-1. 

Mutter: Very well. 

Cut to control room. Fanelli and 
Goodman show perspiration on their 
faces as they strain to hold the boat 
steady. Interior of dinette. The two 
acey-deucy players are silent now 
sweating it out. One of them rattles 
the dice listlessly over and over. In- 
terior ward room. Lit by the eerie 
emergency lanterns. With the ventila- 
tion system off, the effect of the ether 
fumes is overpowering. Jimmy pauses 
and holds his head, seemingly over- 
come for a moment.) 

Jimmy: Oh, this ether. 

Hudson's reaction is 
sympathetic.) 

Hupson: With those ventilators off, 
it’s rough, kid. But at least it solves 
one thing for us—(indicates the uncon- 
scious form of Tommy Ford) it keeps 
him under. (To O’Brien) Try holding a 
little aleohol under his That'll 
pep him up. 

Bruce (looking at Hudson warmly 
for the first time): Thanks. (Goes on 
with his work) 

Cut to conning tower. Medium 
close at sonar table. The sound of the 
oncoming screws is considerably louder.) 

SONARMAN: Seem to be coming right 
for us, Skipper. Bearing 1-8-8. 

MILLER 
earphones for silent running) 
fifteen rudder. 


surprisingly 


nose, 


(to quartermaster, wearing 
Right 
We'll trv to 


degrees 


get on their course in the opposite di- 

rection. 
(Close on 

sound of the screws grows louder. Cut 


sonar apparatus as the 
to control room. The planesmen can 
hear the sound of the approaching sub 
chaser now, in the distance. They ex- 
change a look of apprehension. Cut to 
dinette. The acey-deucy players can 
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hear it. They look at each other mean- 
ingfully. Back to ward room.) 

Bruce (in a hoarse whisper): An- 
other drain . . . more alcohol . . . and 
have the needle ready. . . . 

(They too can hear the sound of the 
approaching enemy screws, but—ex- 
cept for a quick glance in the direction 
of the sound—all keep at their jobs. 
Cut to conning tower. The sound of 
the enemy vessel is exceedingly loud 
now.) 

SONARMAN: Closing, closing. Gonna 
pass right over us. 

MitLer (in whisper to quartermas- 
ter): All stop. 

Interior of control room. Now with 
all motors off, the planesman must 
strain harder than ever to hold the 
boat level. Their muscles stand out 
against the pressure of it.) 

Riccs (quietly): Hang on! Hang on! 

The only sound now is that of the 
approaching sub chaser. It sounds 
frighteningly close. Interior conning 
tower: The rumbling grows louder as 
the sub chaser begins to pass over them 
It sounds like an elevated railway. They 
all look up instinctively. Interior of 
ward room: The sound overhead is 
deafening now. The sub chaser is 


passing across them with a subway 
roar. Even Jimmy is interrupted by the 
terrible proximity of the enemy. He 


looks up with eyes like the 
others. Then he takes hold again.) 

Bruce: Okay, let’s keep going. Every 
second counts now. 

Reaction from Hudson—increasingly 
impressed. Dissolve to interior of con- 
ning tower. The sound indicates that 
the sub chaser is now going away.) 

SONARMAN (suppressing a tendency 
to smile): Screws now opening on one- 
eighty. 

Mitter (relieved 
quartermaster): All right. Make 50 
RPM’s again. At 1540, if screws con 
tinue to open, return to normal running, 

QuARTERMASTER (also showing his 
relief): Ave ave, sir. 

Mitter (to Sonarman) 
me when it’s all clear. 
the hatchway.) 

Exterior of submarine underway 
submerged. Dissolve to ward 
Close on clock showing the time 3:40.) 

Bruce's Voice: Ready scalpel. 

Camera pulls back to full shot of 
everyone including Com. Miller, wait- 
ing tensely while Jimmy goes in with 
scalpel off scene. He bends down over 
the body and probes with his other 
gloved hand. Close on Bruce so that 
we cannot see what he is holding.) 

Bruce (triumphantly): Well, there 
it is. Funny that a little thing like 
that c’n cause all this fuss. 

(Bruce snaps back into his 


anxtous 


turning to the 


Report to 
He starts down 


room 


job, 


clicking with efficiency and confidence 
now.) 

Bruce: All right now, let’s get this 
thing battened down, sew Tommy back 
in one piece, 

(Close shot favoring Hudson. He 
looks at Miller.) 

Hupson (recalling Miller’s words at 
the beginning; muttering them to him- 
self): “Panicky, half-grown kids sud- 
denly find out they're men.” 

(Miller just manages to 
him and smiles.) 

Bruce (to Hudson): What was that? 

Hupson: Nothing, Doc. Just talking 
to myself. Anything else you want me 
to do? 

Bruce: Just keep watching his eyes. 
We don’t want him to come out of this 
too soon. 

Hupson (under his breath): Ave ave. 

SguaLk Box: Conning tower report- 
ing on sound, All clear. All clear. 

(Miller grins. Goes to squalk box.) 

Mitter: Return to normal running. 
Get the ventilators going. And bleed 
oxygen into the boat so we can purify 
the air. 

SguaLk Box: Aye aye, sir. Oh, and 
Skipper, how’s it going down there? 

Miter (cheerfully): Operation ap- 
pendix is just about secured. (He re- 
turns to the table. In a moment the 
lights come on. The ventilator starts 
The men breathe in with relief. Cut to 
control room.) 

Ensicn Riccs: Return bow and stern 
planes to normal power. 

(Seamen Fanelli and Goodman grin 
and heave deep sighs of relief. Now 
the wheel can be turned with the 
slightest touch. Interior of conning 
tower. Close on helmsman, grinning. 
Interior of dinette. Close on acey- 
deucy players, also grinning. Ward 
room again: ) 

Bruce (briskly): Okay, before this 
final suture—one last check to make 
sure we haven't left anything inside 
of Tommy. 

Davison (checking his list): Hemo- 
stats—eight. 

Mitcer§ (counting — the 
moved): Er... eight. . 

Davison: Gauze drains 

Mitver: Check. 

Davison: Retractors, that is, spoons 
—three. 

MILLER § (counting 
here . . . check. 

Voice OF Leroy JOHNSON: Wait a 
minute! (Johnson peers in through the 
sliding door to pantry.) I handed out 
four spoons, and I want everyone of 
my spoons back! 

Bruce (reaching in out of the scene) : 
Leroy, you're really on the ball. Here’s 
your spoon! 

(Everyone laughs.) 


overhear 


ones re- 
. check. 


five. 


them): Three 


Miter: Okay, Doc, soon as you give 
us the all clear, we'll surface and air 
out the boat, and see if we can't re- 
establish contact with our little friends 
up there. 

(They turn back to finish the job. 
Dissolve to exterior of submarine sur- 
facing. Then to interior of conning 
tower. Waiting with bursting lungs for 
the hatch to open are all the principals 
of the operation. The quartermaster 
throws open the hatch to the bridge. 
Com. Miller, Jimmy Bruce, Swede, 
O’Brien, Lts. Hudson and Davison, and 
Leroy Johnson raise their faces to the 
open air, breathing luxuriously. Hudson 
turns around and smiles at Jimmy. We 
should have a feeling, without hitting 
it too hard, that this experience has 
mellowed him and brought him closer 
to the men.) 

Hupson (quietly): Nice work, Jim- 
my. I’m sorry I blew. 

Bruce: Aw, forget it, Mr. Hudson. 
You're a good man to have around. 

Hupson: Thanks, Jimmy. I feel the 
same way about you. (Hudson relaxes 
slightly.) 

SwepeE (suddenly lets out a wail of 
dismay): Oh, what I forgot! 

O’Brien: Not another spoon. 

Swepe: My cake! My Christmas 
cake! It’s been in the oven all this 
time! (He shoots down through the 
hatchway to the control room, Dis- 
solve to galley.) 

SwepbeE (runs in, throws the oven door 
open and draws out his cake. It is burnt 
to ash. Half bitterly, half with humor): 
Serves me right for trying to get fancy 
on a pigboat. It happens every time. 

(Back to conning tower.) 

Mutter: Well, Jimmy, I think you've 
got a Christmas present coming. I 
could have orders cut to send you home 
to college—pre-med. If ever I saw a 
great natural surgeon . . . 

Bruce: Me a surgeon? Are you kid- 
ding? I never want to go through any- 
thing like that again as long as I live. 
(Miller, Hudson, O’Brien and the others 
grin.) 

(The radioman enters.) 

RapIoMAN: I got the report off, sir. 
Oh, and everybody back at the base 
is wishing us a Merry Christmas 

Mitter: That reminds me, men 
we've been a little busy around here 
today or I would have wished it to 
you sooner: Merry Christmas to all of 
you. 

Ap-Liss: Thanks, 
Christmas, sir. 

In the exchange of handshaking, 
Bruce and Hudson shake, too, but 
casually, like the others.) 

Mitter (all business again): All 
right, men. Let’s pull the plug and get 
on with the job. 


Skipper. Merry 
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By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


“INHIS shall go here and that there.” 
The widow Herr stood in the 
middle of the kitchen, her arms akimbo, 
her keen eyes surveving the collection 
of foodstuffs assembled on chairs and 
table and sink. She was large and 
stout: her dress was a beautiful oft- 
washed gray gingham, draped across 
the shoulders with a little shawl of the 
same material. Though it was past the 
middle of the night, when full garb 
could scarcely be required of even the 
straitest of sects, she wore on her smooth 
hair the thin white cap which signified 
her full membership in the Church of 
the Brethren, called Dunkers by the 
world. At this moment she frowned. She 
was not disturbed by finding herself 
thus surrounded at three o'clock in the 
morning, nor was she bewildered by the 
quantity of merchandise; she was mere- 
ly directing her daughter, Amelia, how 
to pack the baskets and hampers which 
stood ready on the floor. 
Amelia, too, wore a dress of oft- 


What Amelia wanted was not 


a gift—and her mother invited him 


on Christmas Day 
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washed gingham, but the color was pale 
blue, and cap and shawl were lacking. 
She was still worldly; she had not yet 
immersed or received into the 
church. Conscientious as Mrs. Herr was 
about religious matters, she had never 
insisted that Amelia become “plain”; 
eventually, certain, Amelia 
would don the quiet garb. Amelia had 
a delicate complexion, but she was al- 
wavs well: shuddered 
mother said that she herself had once 
been slender. She did not wish to grow 
broad and wear a Dunker cap. She was 
in love, and the object of her affection 
was of the world. 

The vegetables and 
fowls and baked stuff were not the ac- 
cumulation of months, but merely the 
merchandise carried by Mrs. Herr each 
Wednesday morning and Saturday aft- 
emoon to market at Harrisburg. On the 
table were a dozen round loaves of rve 
bread; there were pies and Schwenk- 
felder cakes and iced cakes and potato 
rolls and a huge platter of doughnuts. 
A turkey, a half-dozen chickens, and as 
many squabs lay side by side, their legs 
neatly crossed. In a row stood bowls of 


been 


she was 


she when her 


and preserves 


endive and celery, a crock of sauer- 
kraut and a crock of baked beans. The 
mantel was laden with jellies and pre- 
serves, flanked by glasses of walnut and 
hickory kernels and grated horseradish. 
Mrs. Herr thought that Amelia didn’t 
seem interested, but that did not pre- 
vent her from going on with her plan- 
ning. She indicated the endive and 
celery with a sweep of her arm. 
“These here, they go in the little 
basket. The baked stuff, except the 
Fastnacht cakes and the Schwenkfeld= 
ers, shall go in one flat, the pies and 
laver cakes in the other. The buttermilk 
and cider you can carry at once to the 
wagon. | held with those that 
pack overnight—things catch so smells 
Mary Jonathan Herr, she had no sense; 


never 


she once packed her onions with her 
other things overnight. It spoiled her 
trade, The smearcase can go as it is, 
in the pitcher. The 
Don’t 


cup ¢ heese you 


wrap nice up. you feel good, 
Amelia?” 

Amelia said absently, “Ot course | 
teel good!” She took her shawl from the 
peg behind the door and wrapped it 
round her. Outside, the deaf and dumb 
hired man grunted to the white mare 
which never set one foot before the 
other unless she was urged. He flung 
the door open and he and Amelia be- 
gan to carry out the commodities and 
place them in the small covered wagon. 


Reprinted by permission from Stories to 
Read at Christmas, by Elsie Singmaster, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Copyright 1940 by Elsie Singmaster Le- 
wars. 


Amelia moved as though treading on 
air. Already in her imagination she was 
seated beside the deaf and dumb man, 
her folded arms hugging her pleasant 
thoughts. She would see the dim glow 
of the city lights in the distance, then 
the broad gray ribbon of the Susque- 
hanna; she would watch the lights pale, 
and the east turn from gray to pink and 
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blue and green and gold as the sun rose. 
It was only lately that she had been 
thrilled by the glories of the sunrise. 
The drive to market was the happiest 
time of her life. Even the few minutes 
which the strange young man spent be- 
fore her stall were not so blissful, be- 
cause in his presence she scarcely dared 
look up. He was not so tall as to be 
alarming and he had curly hair and 
bright brown eyes. When he left. her 
eyes followed him down the aisle to the 
corner of the market house where a 
young city woman sold goods from a 
bakery. She was tall and self-possessed 
and she. dressed with shocking bareness 
of neck and arm. Amelia did not like to 
look at her, but she could not keep her 
eyes away. The city girl laughed loudly 
at what the young man said, and once, 
leaning over the counter, she gave him 
a playful push. Amelia hated her. 
The sky was bright with stars; other- 
wise the world was dark, except for the 
light which shone from the kitchen door 
and the reflection in the little stream 
flowing a few yards from the house. The 
whitewashed fence showed straight and 
ghostly, the ovals of clam shells sur- 


rounding flower beds whose plants now 
flourished in windows were vaguely dis- 
cernible. Amelia sniffed a leafy odor 
from the woods near by. It was almost 
the middle of December, but there had 
been little frost and a good deal of rain 
and the woods smelled like summer. 
Mrs. Herr continued to supervise the 
carrying out of baskets. She directed the 
hired man with signs and her daughter 
with words. “The pies shall be fifteen 
cents, Amelia, unless they don’t go so 
quick, then ten.” She paused for a re- 
sponse, but received none. “If you can't 
sell the last chicken quick, then bring 
it home. It might be someone would 
come tomorrow account of Deardorf’s 
funeral. Do you hear, Amelia?” 

“Yes, Mom.” 

“And bring thread home, white 
thread, two dozen spools, so I can get 
at the quilting. And buy you a pair of 
shoes. Are you tired, Amelia?” Without 
answering Amelia climbed into the 
wagon. “One of these days I go once 
more to market. It’s hard for you. I’m 
stronger. I—” 

If Mrs. Herr finished her sentence, 
her daughter did not hear. The deaf 
and dumb man lifted the reins, the 
wagon moved. Amelia clasped her 
hands, 

“I must go to market,” she said, 
aloud. “Whatever happens, I must go.” 

Until the wagon turned from the 
muddy lane into Route Fifteen, which 
crossed the many states, they had no 
companions. Then they met rumbling 
trucks piled with bootlegged coal and 
were overtaken by huge oil tanks whose 
drivers wished the little wagon off the 
face of the earth. The river showed 
gray between its lighted banks, the 
dome of the Capitol gleamed like a 
stupendous pearl. They descended a 
hill and were on a long bridge, cars 
accumulating behind them. Amelia be- 
gan to grow nervous, though the young 
man never came to the stall before 
eight, when he stopped on his way to 
work, and it was not yet six. She nudged 
the hired man and leaned forward, imi- 
tating a hand lashing the mare’s back 
The hired man grunted, but he did not 
hurry the mare. 

The Herr stall in the market house 
on the hill was small and obscure, but 
the Herr baskets always returned 
empty. Mrs. Herr’s customers would 
have no other butter, no other eggs, no 
other dressed fowls. As Amelia was one 
of the first to arrive, she had hitherto 
been almost the first to leave, but lately 
she had lingered, keeping a few articles 
under the counter. When the young 
man did not come at eight, he came at 
twelve. He bought no staple food such 
as a householder would buy, but cakes 
and pies for a bachelor’s lunch. He 
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walked swiftly; Amelia could see him 
far up the long aisle. She caught her 
breath and closed her eyes and lo! 
there he was, laughing at her. 

“Well!” he would say. “How’s the 
pie crop this morning?” Or, “How 
about the cruller tree?” 

Occasionally he ate a small pie or a 
doughnut or cruller as he stood before 
the stall. He always stopped to talk to 
the hateful girl at the corner before he 
passed out the main door. Amelia be- 
lieved the girl hailed him in a free way 
and asked him to stop. Amelia did not 
know his name or where he lived or 
what his work was; she blushed at a 
wish that the hired man were not deaf 
and dumb, so that she might ask him to 
follow the young man. 

The arched market house had never 
appeared so beautiful. Christmas 
wreaths hung before many stalls as 
samples from which the country people 
would take orders. A florist had rented 
a stall and Amelia looked past masses 
of feathery fern fronds. Finding a fern 
on the sawdust-covered floor, she 
brushed it off and pinned it to her dress. 
She sniffed the odor of roses and car- 
nations and her cheeks glowed. 

The eggs were gone in fifteen min- 
utes, all the vegetables in a half-hour. 
It was six o'clock, then seven, then half- 
past; it was eight and eight-fifteen and 
still the young man had not come. 
Amelia sighed, then she smiled, then 
she frowned. It was pleasanter to have 
the young man’s visit in the future than 
in the past. But her counter was almost 
empty—her neighbors would wonder 
why she lingered. 

When only one Schwenkfelder cake 
remained, she told what was almost a 
lie. 

“T'll take that,” said a customer, open- 
ing the lid of her basket. 

“Ach, it’s already taken!” said Amelia, 
quick as a flash. She flushed crimson. It 
was not quite a lie—the cake belonged 
to the young man, who always bought 
something. The young man did not 
come; instead, the deaf and dumb man 
inquired with uncouth gestures why she 
did not leave. He hung the baskets and 
pails on his arm and stacked the crocks. 

The girl at the baker’s stall had given 
her baskets to the baker’s man and she 
was now patting into place the curls 
which hung on her neck. Unconsciously 
Amelia patted her own hair which 
waved from the root and not merely at 
the tips. If only the baker's clerk would 
go quickly! Perhaps the young man 
might still come. Tears filled Amelia’s 
eyes—she could postpone departure no 
longer. Her hand shook when she lifted 
the Schwenkfelder cake. 

As she put her foot on the step of the 
wagon, she glanced across the street. 
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The baker’s clerk stood at the corner 
waiting for a bus. No, she was not wait- 
ing for a bus, she was waiting for the 
young man who came hurrying up the 
street. Amelia’s foot, with the weight of 
her body already upon it, slipped, and 
she struck her knee against the sharp 
edge of the iron step. With guttural ex- 
pressions of sympathy and alarm, the 
deaf and dumb man lifted her to the 
seat. She forgot the Schwenkfelder cake 
rolling on the ground, she forgot the 
thread for her mother’s quilting, she 
forgot her new shoes, she hid her face 
and wept. 

When she reached the farm her 
mother helped her into the house. Mrs. 
Herr made signs to the hired man and 
he drove the wagon rapidly toward 
Route Fifteen and the doctor’s. He was 
afraid that Amelia might die. 

Amelia’s injury proved to be a bruised 
and torn ligament; the doctor forbade 
her to take a step till he came again. 

“But I'll have to go Saturday after- 
noon to market!” 

“What foolish talk!” cried Mrs. Herr. 
“I go Saturdays. Why would you limp 
to market, Amelia? You have a mother.” 
Mrs. Herr had a militant air, as though 
she meant to do battle for Amelia. 
Amelia wanted something, and so far 
she had always got for Amelia what she 
wanted. 


Ox Saturday afternoon Ameita laid 
her cheek against the back of the rock- 
ing chair. Her leg was elevated on an- 
other chair; beside her on the table was 
sewing and an abundant supper covered 
by lids and napkins. She said to herself 
that whatever happened she would go 
to market on Wednesday. She saw the 
bright-eyed young man stepping down 
the aisle, his eyes seeking her, then find- 
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ing her mother. Her mother would be 
laughing and talking with the men and 
women in the stalls on either side, she 
would pay no attention to the young 
man. Worse still, the young man would 
pay no attention to her, except, perhaps, 
to be a little amused. He would turn at 
once to the baker’s clerk. 

On Wednesday Amelia could not stir. 
Her mother helped her dress and 
Amelia watched her pack the baskets 
and drive away with the hired man into 
the darkness. She begged her to wear 
her black dress, instead of the stiffly 
starched gray gingham, and her mother 
stared at her amazed. 

“Shall I drag my Sunday dress in 
the sawdust, or get grease on it, or 
something sticky, say?” 

Early in the afternon, 
at home. 

“I sold by ten o'clock out,” she boast- 
ed. “I can sell faster than you, Amelia. 
Then I went in the store. I got the 
thread and the new shoes and a dress 
yet for you. See!” 

Amelia’s heart could not repress a 
throb of joy. The dress was Alice-blue 
wool, the color of her eyes, her color. 
But for whom should she wear it? 

“All bought wreaths and bunches of 
holly. It’s a waste to make so much of 
Christmas. We don’t make so much in 
our religion. Pretty near everything 
people buy gets afterwards thrown out. 
A chicken I like to have always, or a 
guinea, but that’s not wasteful—you 
have to eat, if it is Christmas.” 

“Did you have many—many new cus- 
tomers?” 

“No, not to say many. My old cus- 
tomers snapped everything too quick 
up. They were glad to see me. Next 
week, while you're still sitting, you can 
sew your dress.” 

Amelia’s sad thought traveled to 
Saturday. By that time the young man 
would hardly cast a glance toward her 
corner. Doubtless, if he came to market, 
he would escort the baker’s clerk to her 
home. Perhaps he would go with her to 
church on Sunday. Amelia saw herself 
sitting in Dunker meeting with the 
wonderful stranger across the aisle on 
the men’s side. People had odd ways in 
worldly churches—it was said men and 
women sat together. 

“Don’t you like 
asked Mrs. Herr. 

“Ach, to be sure!” 

On Saturday Amelia was still unable 
to walk. Her cheeks were pale, her eyes 
dull, her dress only begun. The doctor 
came to call, pronounced the knee bet- 
ter, forbade her to walk for another 
week, ate two doughnuts and drank a 
glass of cider, and went away. 

On Wednesday Mrs. Herr spent only 
a few hours at market. Together with 


Mrs. Herr was 


your new dress?” 
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her empty baskets she brought news—at 
which Amelia’s cheeks paled. 

“That one at the corner, Amelia, did 
you see her?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Well, I don’t like that one. She’s 
too—too bare, and too English for me. 
It's a nice young man talks to her. He’s 
too good for that one.” 

“He is, oh, he is!” 
soul, 

By Saturday the color had still not 
returned to Amelia’s cheeks. She could 
not sleep till late at night and she woke 
each morning with a spring which made 
her whole body ache. She determined 
not to think of the young man, but her 
resolutions were vain. At noon she was 
still in bed. She could hobble without 
help from the sitting room, where she 
slept, into the kitchen. There was no 
place for her in the kitchen until the 
enormous assemblage of Christmas 
cakes and pies was removed. 

“I don’t like to go, and you alone,” 
said Mrs. Herr, uneasily. 

“Of course go!” Amelia thought she 
had never seen her mother look so large 
and so plain. She cried when the wagon 
drove away. The ground was frozen 
hard now and the wheels creaked. She 
followed it in her thoughts along the 
road, to the concrete highway, across 
the bridge. She saw the bright market 
house. People would shout “Merry 
Christmas!”—it was lovely to hear them. 
There would be wreaths and festoons 
single 


echoed Amelia’s 


everywhere and every article 


would be swept from the counters by 


excited buyers. She rose and dressed 
and hobbled into the kitchen 


Mrs. Herr did not return till late in 


the evening and Amelia was still up. 
Her cheeks burned feverishly; she ex- 
pected news of the hateful young wom- 
an. All afternoon she sat with her sew- 
ing in her lap, but she did not even 
complete the hem already half done. 

“Something might happen,” she said 
to herself. “No, nothing will happen. 
What could happen?” 

Mrs. Herr bustled into the kitchen; 
the deaf and dumb man came grunting 
behind. He clapped his hands as a sign 
of satisfaction with Amelia's improve- 
ment. Mrs. Herr sat down and took off 
her bonnet and let her shaw! drop from 
her shoulders. 

“You look right good, Amelia.” 

Amelia tried to smile. 

“I sold soon everything, but again I 
was talking.” 

Amelia had suddenly a recurrence of 
a sickening fear. Her mother’s cheeks 
were red, her eyes danced; more than 
one Dunker widower had courted her. 

“Why, your dress is finished!” cried 
Mrs. Herr. 

“At last.” 

Mrs. Herr held up the dress and 
gazed at it admiringly. The disapproval 
of the elders would have been strong 
indeed—Amelia had cut the neck in a V. 

“Are you very tired, Amelia?” 

“Not so very.” Amelia leaned back 
her head. 

“L talked to a young man from Ohio,” 
said Mrs. Herr. 

“From Ohio?” There was a close con- 
nection between the Dunkers in Penn- 
sylvania and those in Ohio—perhaps her 
mother had taken a fancy to a voung 
Dunker. “Does he visit the meetings?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Herr. “This is 


the way. A week ago, he came to buy a 
Schwenkfelder or other baked things, 
and my baked things were all. It spited 
me, he was such a nice young man. 
Then he went and bought such baker's 
crullers from that girl—I told you about 
her. Baker’s crullers are poison. So is 
she poison. He was such a nice young 
man, I walked in one piece after him 
to the door. I said to him, ‘Do you al- 
ways come to market?’ Yes, he said, he 
did. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you come Wednes- 
days and I save a Schwenkfelder for 
you.’ Well, Wednesday he was there.” 
The eyes of Mrs. Herr sparkled, it was 
possible to understand how she had 
once looked like Amelia. 

“He was!” breathed Amelia, 
knowing that she had spoken. 

“He was. He said it was queer, I was 
a new one at the stall, but the Schwenk 
felder was the same. I said I was your 
mother, and he asked me three times in 
five minutes about you. I had to tell 
him everything. I got everything out of 
him—what his name is and where he 
works—he gets more than a hundred 
dollars a month—and where he boards. 
He has a poor place to eat, it’s a wonder 
he lives.” 

“Did he talk again to her?” breathed 
Amelia. 

“I kept him till she was long gone,” 
said Mrs. Herr. “She looked in his di- 
rection, but I kept his back all the time 
turned. He helped the deaf and dumb 
one carry the baskets and he stood long 
at the wagon and talked.” 

“Did he come this evening?” 

“He did. His people are plain people 
like us, Amelia. He said he pretty ne 
jumped for joy when he seen my cap. 
I said he should come out to dinner to 
morrow. I said we didn’t make so much 
of Christmas, but we would of cours: 
eat. I kept back a chicken and I have 
ham, of course, and all vegetabies 
green and canned, and the mince pies 
are quick made. I make apple pie, too, 
and a custard. It won't be like some 
times, but it will do. He said—” Mrs. 
Herr clapped her hands across het 
mouth to stifle her words. 

“You mean he comes here to dinner?” 

“He does. He comes in the bus to the 
corner; from there he walks.” 

“Tomorrow?” 


not 


“Tomorrow. December twenty-five. 
Twelve o'clock.” 

“What else did he say?” 

“He said—” Mrs. Herr hung the blue 
dress carefully over the back of a chair. 
She began to laugh and her laughter 
filled the kitchen and the house. “He 
said I looked beautiful to him.” 

“He did?” Amelia looked at her 
mother and again tears came into her 
eyes. “You look beautiful to me, Mom,” 
she said. 
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What Do You Remember? 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 


Pride of Seven 

1. Check the sentence which best summarizes the theme 
of this story: 

_a. The real mark of manhood is killing a lion, 

b. The lion is one of the noblest animals. 

c. True bravery and sportmanship command respect the 
world over—in man and beast 

2. Write “T” after the statement which expresses the 
tribe’s concept of bravery; write “E” after that which ex 
presses En-Gerr's way of life 

a. Courage consists of facing the most physically dan 
gerous circumstances in the safest possible way. 

_b. There is one sure test of courage—kill a lion 

c. Bravery is doing fearlessly what your conscience tells 
vou to be right. 

3. Check the phrase which best completes this sentence 
El Asfar won the respect of the men who watched him chief- 
ly because 

a. He was a beautiful, graceful animal. 

b. He demonstrated bravery and a sense of fair play. 


_c. He had savage strength and power. 


“Ye Were Afraid to Live—Therefore Ye Died” 


1. What, according to this essay, is man’s worst enemy? 


Check the correct answer 


a. 


His unfriendly neighbors. 


b. Deadly scientific weapons of war. 


i 
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His own shortsighted fears. 


Why were the adults not admitted to Heaven after 


the explosion? Check the reason the author suggests 


a. 


Adults are less deserving than children 


b. Those who do not know how to use the paradise Go 


gave us on earth do not deserve to go to Heaven 


What Amelia Wanted 


Check the phrase which best compl tes the tollowine 


| % 
sentence 
the one 
__a. You don’t expect to get 
b. That answers the need of the 
c. That vou couldn't have 
2. “You look beautiful to me 


end of the story 


brings to mind 


The best Chr.stmas gift, according to this story. is 


heart 


gotten for vourself 


Mom,” Amelia savs at the 


Check anv ideas of beautv which this story 


1. Goodness of spirit makes one more beautiful than am 


effect of clothes and features 


b 


place 


Those we love are beautiful to us 


At Christmas time, we often find beauty in unexpected 


»s where we ought to recognize it all year round 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





Noel, Noel 


@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) are especially associated with the 
Christmas season. See how many of these starred words 
(there are 16) you can get. Allow yourself four points for 
each siarred word and one point for each of the others. 
If you get all the starred words, give yourself a bonus of 
four points for a total score of 100. Answers are on page 
31, but don’t look now. Wait until you have completed 


the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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bee 


*14 


16 


18 


*19 


41 


The ____ of Bethlehem. 
The rounded part of the 
ear 

This space is filled with 
spice meat and 
is eaten during the 
Christmas season 


“Oh come, let us on 
Him 

This musical instrument 
is associate d with church 
“A . Christmas to 
ill! 

Direction to horse 


opposite of “haw 
To give someone a name 
Born (used before a mar- 
rie d woman § maide n 
rhattie 

n he avenly pe we” 
from Silent Night) 
Marries 
Abbrev. for “Lord.” 
Abbrev. for “pages.” 
Fifty per cent 
Associated with Christ- 
mas is the traditional 

of rejoicing 
Suffix meaning “the com- 
pound” as in “ox * 
or “sulph ’ 
Abbre v. for ¢ ivil Aero- 
nautics Authority 
You eat home-made = 
on Christmas Day 
Dark brown color 
“The Christ 1 
A tiny spot 
Consumed 
A lighted is part 
of every Christmas cele 
bration 
Flat table land. 


1. 


_- 


10 
12 
17 


*90 


Word for mixture of 
smoke and fog 
Becomes weary 

“Hark, the herald 

sing.” 

Abbrev tor Rad » Cor 
poration of America 


; t God a titl 
of Christ 

Poem on a lofty subject 
Carrie d 

Made a inistake 
Completed 

You see with these 

Not down 


Scandinavians attribute 
the bringing of gifts to 
this creature 

Abbrev. for Works 
Progress Administration 
: on earth to men 
ot good will 

To make a sound of 


disapproval 


Skilled 

A sufferer from leprosy 
D re. mi , 80, la 
ti, do 

Il! will, something to be 
avoided at Christma 
time 


Pieces of baked clay used 
for floors or walls 
Fruit is a favorite 
Christmas treat 

St. Vincent Millay, 
recently deceased Ameri- 


t 
can poet 


skating is a favor- 
ite sport at Yuletide. 


——— eggs. 
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A legendary carol from Wales 


Deck the Halls © 








1. Deck the halls with boughs of_ hea | ae ee 
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‘Tis the sea-son to be_jol - ly, — “s 
Strike the harp,and join ey ad kbs ts th hs, 
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Don we now our gay ap-par- el 
Fol- low me in mer- ry meas-ure, 


Sas 
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While I tell of Christ- mas treas-ure, 
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Drawing by Alice and Martin Provenson. Reprinted by permission from The Fireside 
Book of Folk Songs. edited by Boni and Llovd. Copyright, 1947, by Simon and Schuster 
Inc., and Artists aud Writers Guild, Inc. 
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Would you like... 













Your best journalism student, that boy with a flair for 
modern poetry, your prize radio workshopper all have 
an equal chance for honors in this national program 
to encourage writing talent. There are 23 classifications 
in the Writing Awards, which cover almost any type of 


writing regularly assigned in your classroom schedule 


Senior classifications include: short story, essay 
poetry, short-short story, review, humor, autobiographi- 
cal sketch, general article, literary article, historical 
article, current affairs report, radio scripts (original 
radio drama, radio drama adaptation, general radio 
script) and journalism (news story, feature story, 
editorial, sports writing, interview, column). 

Junior classifications include: essay, poetry and short 
story. 

How to get started? In the 1952 Writing Awards 
Rules Booklet you will find specific rules and awards 
for each classification. Simply select your best student 
work, fill in the entry blank found in the rules booklet, 
and mail to Scholastic before the national deadline date 
of March 1, 1952. No extra work is required—no special 
assignments necessary. 


What happens then? The thousands of manuscripts 


SCHOLASTIC 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 
FOR 


Junior and Senior High School Students 


y 7 
Would you like... to see your students recognized and encouraged for 
their creative writing ability? 


Would you like... 


Tell them about the 


1952 Scholastic Writing Awards 






WRITING 





to have your students’ top-notch work read and 
judged by such literary figures as Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin, Jesse Stuart, Bernardine Kielty, Jessa- 
myn West, Frank Ernest Hill? 





to see your students’ short stories, articles, or poetry 
appear in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade and 
other Scholastic Magazines? 


received here are read by preliminary judges who 
carefully consider every entry received. Twenty of the 
top manuscripts are then sent to national judges, who 
are experts in writing, journalism, and education Ballots 
from these final judges are combined mathematically 
to determine the winners in each classification. 

And after the judging? Student winners in the na- 
tional program receive cash awards, honorable mention 
certificates, certificates of commendation, merchandise 
awards. Lists of winners and their teachers appear in 
the May Student Achievement issues of Scholastic 
Magazines, with samples of winning material. The May 
Annual Awards issue of Literary Cavalcade is com- 
pletely devoted to student award-winning work. Your 
local press carries announcements of winners—your 
English program is brought before the public 

Write to Scholastic Writing Awards, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., for rules booklets today. If you live 
in any of the following areas, please ask for a regional 
rules booklet to enter the preliminary Scholastic Writing 
Awards conducted by local newspapers: Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, southeast Florida, north central 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, southeast 
Michigan, Mississippi, Cleveland area, New Jersey, cen- 
tral New York, western Pennsylvania, north central and 


west Texas, Virginia peninsula 
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I ne FR PERE 


TWO MONEY-SAVING BOOK PLANS 


Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 


1. SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


Schools stretch their book lvet 
times normal size when they buy books through 
Scholastic Book Service. Exclusive distributor to 
schools of BANTAM, Pocket, SIGNET 
books, Scholastic Book Service 
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“High school students buy 
them regularly through the 
Teen Age Book Club.” 
—New York Times Book 
Review, August 12, 1951. 
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